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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
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(F P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
. * and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
ork, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
saaaaahile terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
- ‘ONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
ADVERTISER, well educated, seeks 


ble POST in PUBLISHING HOUSE or LITER ARY 
AGENCY wh, where a knowledge of practical printing is essential. Three 


years as printer's manager. tember.—Address by letter, 
¢., inn af F. W. Sears, Advertising Offices, 138, Fleet Street, 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively 
| | soem £150, £75, £75, £50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be 
mpeted for in September, 1895—viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of 
the value of £75 will be awarded to the best if of 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the best canc lids ate (if of sufficient 
me it), in Biology and .—- ogy. 
for the: hips must be under twenty-five years of 
and must not hove entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and one Pre- 
pm Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the best 
can tes under twenty years of age (if of wufficier nt merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The que chtens for 
the Scholarship of £150 will be of about the range required for Honours 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the questions in that examination. The Jeaffreson 
Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe mation, & and any one of the 
three ace ‘ollowing languages—Greek, French, and Ger: 

subjects are a of the London Unive rsity Matricu- 
lation Examination of July, 1 
successful candidates in ‘all these Scholarships will be required 
to caaer to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. The Examination for these Scholar- 
ships will be held on September 25th, 1895. 
‘or particulars, application may be made, personally or Mice letter, to 
the Ww ARDEN OF THE CoLLEcE, St. Bartholomew’ ‘8 Hospital, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 














The THIRTEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
Ocroner 7tu, 1895. The College Prospectus, containing « detaile i 
account of the Classes in the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the 
Department of  pacincsring, and in the Department for the Training 
of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Species Prospectuses of the School of Mining, ‘the Medical School, 
and the Training Sehool of Cookery and the Domestic Arts, together 
with particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions to be offered for Com- 
petition in September, may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

ABERDARE HALL. 

This Hall of Residence for Women Students is under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Hu ~ att (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

. A. Jengrns, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University Cee < ¢ Mndite 

July 19th, 1 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 


NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
South ere 8.W. 

Visitors—W. B. RICHMOND, R.A.; F. J. SHTELDS, 
Principal—JOHN C. L. sPARKEA, Esq. 
The ANNUAL SESSION, 1895-96, will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Ocroper 2nd. Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to the Public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. The Studies comprise Ornament 
and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Com- 
vosition, and include the Study of Plants and Flowers, the Painting of 
, till Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament and of the 


igure. 
C jideaé. 


A.R.W.S. 


for admission who have not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Fre 7 Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subje 
This Examination will "be inetd at the School on September 24th and 
ee. 8th, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p m. on both days, and on sub- 
quent Tuesdays at frequent intervals during the Session. 
pplication for further information may Ly made in writing to the 
Secretary, Department of Science and Art, 8S.W.; or, on and after 
Octover 2nd, personally to the hE, my the School, Exhibition 
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By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Educat tion. 


‘VICTORIA UN IVERSITY. 
(THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-SECOND SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCLENCE, TECHNOLA aA wn md ARTS will begin on the 7th 
OCTOBER, and the SLXTY fea! SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE, on the Ist OCTOBER, 1895. 

The claages pre pare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal fining, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Menufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also con- 
ferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above we may be had from the Reeistes AR. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ON ZOOLOGY.« 
wep Generel 208. RSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY ' i Professor 
R. WELDON, F.RS., COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
} a” 3rd, at l p.m. The instruction in Zoology is arranged to suit 
the requirements of Students reading for any of the Examin: ations of 
London University.—For Syllabus, apply to 
J: M. Horsuv RGH, M A. Secretary. 


ENS COLLEGE, 


MANCHESTER. 
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The Senate is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS, to enter on his duties on the Ist October next. 

Applications should be sent on or before September 2nd to the 
pueeerean, from whom a statement as to duties and emoluments may 
be ob H. W. Hotper, Registrar. 


SCIENCE, 





AND ART. 


PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. 





(SOUNTY BOROUGH of NEWPORT. 


NEWPORT INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

The GOVERNING BODY of the above Schools are prepared to 
receive APPLICATIONS for the appointments of HEAD MASTER 
and HEAD MISTRESS of the Boys’ and Girls’ Schools respectively. 

The Head Master must be a (iraduate of one of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom, and the salary paid will be £200 per annum and 
a capitation fee of £2 per year per scholar, Accommodation 140 

The Head Mistress must either be a Graduate or hold a Diploma or 
Certificate of one of the Universities equal in value to a degree, 

The salary paid will be £150 per annum and a capitation fee of £1 
per year per scholar. Accommodation 100, 

Preference will be given in both appointments to those possessing 
previous teaching experience. 

The appointment will be made in accord: ance with the Charity 
Commissioners’ Scheme, approved by her Majesty in Council on 
23rd November, 1893, copies of which can be obtained (price 6d.) at 
Messrs. Christophers & fon and Messrs. Mullock & Sons, stationers, 
Newport. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accom | 
panied by copies of three testimonials, and endorsed * Ilead Master ” 
and * Head Mistress” respectively, must be sent to my office not ‘ater 
than the 2ist day of September, 1895. 

Dated this 17th day of August, 1895. 

Auuert A. Newman, Town Clerk, 
and ¢ ‘le rk to the Governing Body. 


T HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE. 


The College forms part of the University of Durham. 
sity Degrees in Science and Letters are open to both 
Students. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Nava’ 
Architecture, Mining, Literature , llistory, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Fine Art, &c. 

Re - Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the Colleg 

The TW ENTY. FIFTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1895. 

The Calendar (price 1s.) and Prospectuses will be forw arded on 
application to the Secrerary. 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., oa 


and the Univer- 
Men aud W omen 


definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas, Classical and Modern sides. 
—Rey.T. F. Honson, M.A., Warden 





| BEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1895, 
4 OCTOBER 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 


FIRST SEATS: Ground Floor— 
Morning.. 
Evening .. 

SECOND SEATS: Ground Floor— 
a 


-£1 10 
1s 0 


= . 


Evening 
FIRST SEATS are obtainable. for every Concert, a W eine esday 
we 2 ,| Nese jah.) 
few FIRST SE/ ns in the GALLERY for SATURDAY EVEN. 
ING ONL a 
ALL SECOND SEATS for the MORNING CONCERTS are Soup. 
SECOND SEATS can be had for EACH EVENING, 
Applications must be accompanied by a remittance for the value of 
the Tickets required, 
Full Programmes can now be obtained. 
TICKET OFFICE open from 10 to 5. Saturdays from 10 to 1, 
All communications should be made to 
Ap. Frep. R. Srark, Hon. See, 
Festival Office, 
42, Great George Street, Leeds, 
August 20th, 1895, 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 


ME. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and late Direc tor and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Treuch, Triibner. ‘ Ce., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUS as'a PUBLISHER on his own 
account upon OCTOBER Ist } . He will be glad in the mean- 
time to hear from Authors with “MSS ready for publication, and to 
c onsider proposals for Ne New Books, © Address as above. 


NOTICE TO THE BOOK TRADE. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, Leg to 
announce that they have been constituted Sole Agents, for 
the sale in this country, the Colonies, and on the Continent, 
of the Engineering Works and Scientific Texi-Books of 
Messrs. WILEY & SONS, of New York. 

The Publications of Messrs. WILEY & SONS, 
to the number of several hundreds, deal with Military 
and Naval Engineering, and include Surveying, Hygiene, 
Navigation, §c.; Astronomy, Theoretical and Practical ; 
Physics ; Electricity ; Botany ; Architecture, including 
Carpentry and Construction ; Chemistry and Assaying ; 
Geometry and Mathematics in all their branches ; 
Mechanics, in all departments ; Metallurgy and Miner- 
alogy, including Mine Ventilation, Tunnelling, Ore 
Dressing, §¢. 

The Publications of Messrs. WILEY can be in- 
spected, together with the works published by Messrs. 
Chapman § Hall on Science and Art, at No. 11, Hen- 
rietta Street, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstvT. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 


NOW READY. 


NOT COUNTING 
THE COST. 
By “'TASMA,” 


Author of ‘“‘Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,”’ 
‘* Tn Her Earliest Youth,’’ &c. 


Tn 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

THE THIRD EDITION OF 
MY LADY NOBODY. 
MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ** An Old Maid’s Love.’’ 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. 
EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT 
Author of ‘‘ The Vengeance of Medea,’”’ &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 63. 


NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. By 
0. L. ANTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


*** Wildersmoor’ is rarely excellent asa novel. It is laid 


on simple hnes, with the assured power that disdains 
mystery and works with directness and singleness of pur- 
pose ; it is full of interest, with the curious charm created 


by the reader’s being the custodian of a truth which is not 
evident, even at the end, to the people before whom the 
drama is acted,’’—The World, 


NOW READY. 


BEWITCHED: a Lovwe- 


Story. By EMILY BENNETT. In 2 vols., 


crown vo. 
“A charming little novel, a fanciful, extravagant love- 
story. We know it could not be true, but we wish it could, 


and this seems to us almost all a story-teller can desire as a 
result.”— World, 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(FIRST SERIES) 
(50th Thousand), 


IS NOW READY. 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 9s. 6d. 
Edition, 2s, 6d, 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s, 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series, 


RIcHARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





WORKS BY THE LATE 
PROF. GEORGE STEPHENS. 


OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS OF 
SCANDINAVIA AND ENCLAND. 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED AND DECIPHERED. 
Numerous Engravings on Wood and Plates. 
Vols, L, I1,, and Ill, Folio, sewed, Copenhagen, each 50s, 


HANDBOOK OF THE OLD NORTHERN RUNIC 
MONUMENTS OF SCANDINAVIA AND 
ENGLAND. 


With all the Illustrations of the Folio Work. 
4to, sewed, 40s. 


PROFESSOR BUCGE’S STUDIES ON 
NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EXAMINED. 


Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 





Also recently published. 


THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 


Imp. 8vo, sewed, 6s. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


The Antotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Prices and Specimens on application, 


AUTO-~GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn ; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., &c., &c,; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Antotype 
Gallery. 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its aaa | of Copies of celebrated Works 
ay 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
18% pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Ong SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 
Messrs DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 
and publication of P: ialand Di } rd 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc.,é¢., ata moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 





Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON: q 








HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 
Its Tt: 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 





EIGHTH EDITION, 
COMPLETING 


50,000. 


Bound in art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BESIDE 
THE 
BONNIE 
B 
PY BRIER 
BUSH. 


MACLAREN. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. By J. M. 
BARRIE. With 18 Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 
Handsomely printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, on English Hand-made Paper. Large 
post 4to, 31s. 6d. 

*,* A few Copies at £3 3s., signed by Author and Artist, 
with Etchings printed on Japanese Paper. 

“Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton have published an édition 
de luxe of Mr. Barrie’s ‘Auld Licht Idylls,’ It is 
beautifully printed on large paper; but the most notable 
feature of it is the Nlustrations, which have been executed 
by Mr. William Hole. This is the edition of ‘ Auld Licht 
Idylls’ for whoever can afford to buy it.” 

Spectator, July 20, 1895, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
In buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
1. A WINDOW in THRUMS. Thirteenth Edition. 
2. MY LADY NICOTINE. Sixth Edition. 
3. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Ninth Edition. 
4. WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. Eighth Edition 


Crown 8yvo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


LOVE and QUIET LIFE. Somerset 
Idylis. By WALTER RAYMOND, Author of “ Gen- 
tleman Upcott’s Daughter,” ‘Young Sam and 
Sabina,” &c. 

“The story is quaint, simple, and fresh, abounding in 
descriptive passages, minute in execution yet large in 
effect. ‘The character-sketches are humorous and natural, 
and bear evidence of being personal studies from life.” 

Daily News, 


A NEW GALLOWAY STORY. 


THE COUNTRY MINISTER’S LOVE 
STORY. By MARIA BELL, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“The story as a whole is full of interest, and some of 
the characters are drawn with unmistakable skill.’ 
Dundee Advertiser. 


JANE BARLOW'S WORKS. 
I 


FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


IRISH IDYLLS. 


“The ‘Irish Idylls’ are delightful reading, and afford a 
truer insight into Irish peasant character, and ways of life 
and thought, than any book that it has been our fortune to 
read for a long time.’’—Athenaeum, 

“On many grounds ‘ Irish Idylls’ is a notable book. As 
the performance of a new writer it is nothing less than 
wonderful,”—* Q,”’ in the Speaker, 

Il. 


THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 


“The nobility of conception, the keen insight, and the 
tender qupedie which mark Miss Barlow’s latest work, 
combine to render it one of the most notable achievements 
in the fiction of the year.””—Athenaeum. 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Parsrnoster Row. 
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No. 1216, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript, 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


“CampEN Lisrary.’’—Early London Theatres 
in the Fields, By T. Fairman Ordish. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Tus is the book of an antiquary upon a 
subject which required the treatment of a 
scholar. Three things the scholar does, 
which the antiquary does not do: he 
verifies his facts; he marshals them in such 
an order that their bearings may be at once 
clear to the reader; he strenuously avoids 
drawing inferences which they will not 
justify. Mr. Ordish has some knowledge 
and commendable enthusiasm for his theme ; 
but he has managed to stumble pretty fre- 
quently over every one of these canons. 
Nevertheless, taken with due precautions, 
his book is the nearest approach to a satis- 
factory history of the Elizabethan theatre 
that is at present available. Collier is not 
only imaginative ; he is also, for the present 
day, deficient in information. Since he wrote, 
a considerable mass of material has accumu- 
lated, which Mr. Ordish has been able to 
utilise. The researches of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps on the Shoreditch theatres, those 
of Mr. Rendle on the Bankside, the account 
of the Guildhall correspondence given in 
the Remembrancia, have shed a good deal 
of light upon _ hitherto obscure or 
unnoticed. I do not find any allusion in 
Mr. Ordish’s preface to Mr. Fleay ; nor can I 
discover any sign in the book that he is 
acquainted with the speculations contained in 
that scholar’s various volumes on Shakspere 
and the Stage. This is a pity; because, 
inaccurate and hypothetical as much of 
Mr. Fleay’s work is, it is yet full of useful 
facts and suggestive hints. Mr. Fleay’s 
account, for instance, of the different stages 
successively occupied by the several Eliza- 
bethan companies, though it may stand in 
need of correction, would have informed Mr. 
Ordish of several things of which at present 
he appears to be ignorant. I shall have 
occasion, in the course of this review, to call 
attention to certain errors and misstate- 
ments of which Mr. Ordish has been guilty. 
Be it, therefore, understood that these errors 
and misstatements are not brought forward 
as a fair sample of the book. On the con- 
trary, it is one which contains much matter 
of great value, and it should be carefully 
read by every student. 

Lhe present volume is the first of two, in 
Which Mr. Ordish hopes to complete his 
work. It deals with the Theater and the 


Curtain, and with all the Surrey stages 
except the Globe, the history of which is so 
intimately bound up with that of the Black- 
friars that it is left to form part of the 
The opening chapter 


second instalment. 


contains a theory with which I do not 
agree, but which I do not propose to dis- 
cuss at length. Mr. Ordish holds that the 
structural form of the early theatres was 
determined, not so much by that of the inn 
courtyard, as by that of the familiar ring 
for bull-baiting, which he considers to be 
the direct descendant of the Roman amphi- 
theatre. But all the evidence goes to show 
that the companies which built the first 
theatres went straight to them from the inn 
yards in the city; and the circular form, on 
which Mr. Ordish lays such stress, stands 
in need of no recondite theories for its 
explanation. A segment of a circle is 
obviously the form in which a maximum 
audience can be best arranged to witness a 
spectacle in a minimum space. I do not 
know why Mr. Ordish says (p. 28) that 
plays at private houses were probably 
performed in the court-yard. Considering 
that Christmas was the favourite time for 
such performances, I should have thought 
it very unlikely, and the reference in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’ to ‘‘ the great 
chamber window, where we play,” is but 
one of many proofs to the contrary. Surely 
= hall or banqueting room was the natural 
place, 

Mr. Ordish’s account of the Theater and 
the Curtain is mainly taken from Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. But there is no justifi- 
cation for the statement, more than once 
repeated, that Shakspere’s ‘‘ King Henry V.” 
was produced at the Curtain. The Theater 
was pulled down and the Globe erected to 
take its place at the end of 1598 or begin- 
ning of 1599, and there is no evidence that 
Shakspere’s company ever appeared at any 
other house, except the Blackfriars, from 
that date onwards. But ‘‘ Henry V.” must 
be subsequent to Essex’s expedition to 
Ireland in March, 1599, since that is 
directly alluded to in the Prologue to Act v. 
Therefore the descriptions of the playhouse 
in the Prologue to Acti. as a ‘‘ cockpit” 
and a “ wooden 0” refer to the Globe and 
not, as Mr. Ordish makes out, to the Curtain. 
I am aware that some critics believe the 
First Quarto of the play to represent an 
earlier version, which may perhaps have 
been acted at the Curtain, but then the First 
Quarto does not contain the Prologues, 
which Mr. Ordish quotes. 

I come now to a misconception of con- 
siderable importance. It is quite true that 
the opposition raised to the players in the 
City led directly to the building of theatres 
‘in the fields,” beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Corporation. But it is incorrect to say, 
as Mr. Ordish says on p. 30, that “in 1575 
the Mayor and Corporation formally expelled 
all players from the City.” The error arises, 
as I shall hope to show, from a blundering 
endorsement upon a MS. in the British 
Museum. The whole position of the 
theatrical companies during the reign of 
Elizabeth affords a most interesting subject 
for study. They were as shuttlecocks 
tossed between the conflicting interests of 
citizen and courtier, Privy Council and 
Common Council. The point of view of the 
Privy Council was that plays should be 
maintained for Her Majesty’s solace in the 
Christmas holidays, but that the players 





should be sternly prohibited from touching 








upon matters of state or religion, and that 
the performances should be at once stopped 
if any real danger of disseminating the 
plague arose. The attitude of the Corpora- 
tion was, on the whole, more simple. In 
the first place, as guardians of the public 
health, they, too, were keenly aware that the 
concourse of people to witness a play was 
a standing source of possible infection. 
Secondly, the strong Puritan element in the 
City was bitterly opposed, not only to per- 
formances on the Sunday, but also to the 
revelling and wantonnesss that no doubt 
centred in the playhouses. And thirdly— 
nor will it, I think, be libellous to assume 
that this motive weighed at least as strongly 
with the civic fathers as either of the other 
two—your prosperous tradesman had a par- 
ticular objection to the disturbance of traffic 
by the processions of the players, and to the 
temptation afforded to his wife and his 
apprentices to waste both time and money 
upon the performances. The following 
account of the struggle which took place is 
based mainly upon the MS. in the Lans- 
downe collection already alluded to, upon 
the Acts of the Privy Council, upon the 
series of City archives known as Remem- 
brancia, and upon the statements of con- 
temporary chroniclers, pulpiters, and pam- 
phleteers. The trump-card in the hands of 
the city was always the plague. When this 
raged, they generally took the ogee to 
suppress the players ; when it ceased, they 
were unwillingly compelled to readmit them. 
The disputes appear to have begun with 
the great plague of 1563, when the deaths 
in the City reached the alarming total of 
21,530; but they did not become acute for 
another decade. In 1574 the City showed 
marked unwillingness to obey the instruc- 
tions of the Privy Council and appoint a 
licenser of play-places. As a result of this, 
a special patent was granted to one of the 
companies of players, Lord Leicester’s, 
giving them permission to act, except in 
time of Common Prayer or of great and 
common plague in the City; and the Council 
wrote to the Mayor, requiring him to admit 
them. ‘In the following year,” says Mr. 
Ordish, ‘‘the Mayor and Corporation form- 
ally expelled all players from the City.” 
What really happened was this. The Mayor 
for 1574-5 was one Sir James Hawes. 
During his term of office, an Act of Common 
Council was passed, which, after reciting the 
dangers to health and morals due to plays, 
provided that all public playhouses should 
be licensed, and that their owners should 
pay contributions for the relief of the poor. 
Obviously this was very far from formal 
expulsion; and although the Theater, and 
probably the Curtain, were built in the next 
year, they by no means altogether super- 
seded the old stages in the courtyards of 
City inns. Those costly buildings “in the 
fields’’ had their inconveniences. As the 
autumn days grew shorter and colder, it 
became difficult to get out and back again 
before dark, especially as the performances 
could not begin until evensong was over. 
And there are constant notices which prove 
that long after 1574 there were half-a-dozen 
play-places in the City still in use. For 
instance, the Registers of the Privy Council 
contain a letter, dated December 24, 1578, 
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ordering the Mayor to allow six named 
companies to “exercise” for the coming 
performances at Court. But a moment 
did come when the Corporation made a 
deliberate attempt to get rid, once and for 
all, of the nuisance of players within their 
gates. During 1580 a violent pamphlet 
war had raged around the drama. Stephen 
Gosson for the Puritans, Thomas Lodge for 
the players, had been the protagonists. In 
1581 the plague broke out again. On 
July 10 the Privy Council ordered the 
suppression of plays. On November 18 they 
intimated to the Mayor that plays might 
now be resumed. But the City thought 
otherwise. They declined to reopen the 
inns, and held their ground until another 
outbreak came to their help in the autumn 
of 1582, In 1583, however, the tables were 
turned. Walsingham conceived the in- 
genious device of enrolling a company of 
_— under the direct protection of Eliza- 
eth herself. The style and title of Her 
Majesty’s Servants overawed the Corpora- 
tion, and they offered no further opposition, 
for the present, to the resumption of per- 
formances. In the next year, the whole 
— — a gel The toleration 
granted to the Queen’s players appears to 
have lapsed at Shrovetide, In the summer 
the company travelled. In the autumn, 
however, they made a special appeal to the 
Privy Council to get them again admitted 
into the City. Certain documents connected 
with this appeal are in the British Museum 
(Lansdowne MS, 20). These consist of (1) 
a Petition from the players, enclosing (2) 
certain Articles drawn up to exhibit their case 
—the Articles themselves are unfortunately 
missing; (3) a reply from the side of the City, 
giving their version of the controversy, and 
enclosing (4) a detailed Answer to the 
Articles of the players; (5) a copy of the Act 
under which plays were regulated in the 
mayoralty of Sir James Hawes; and (6) a 
later order contained in an Act of Common 
Council for the relief of the poor, by which 
plays were altogether prohibited except in 
private houses. This also is no longer in 
the MS. It is, however, clearly identical 
with an undated order printed by Hugh 
Singleton, which bears the Museum press- 
mark 796.E.37. In the Museum Cata- 
logue it is wrongly described as an Act of 
the Court of Aldermen, and is conjecturally 
dated 1587, Article 62 is the one referring 
to the players. The last document in the 
MS. is (7) a list of remedies proposed by 
the City for the future regulation of plays. 
I doubt whether these remedies were ever 
adopted. Strype, in his edition of Stow’s 
Survey of London (1720), says that they were, 
but Stow’s account seems to be b upon 
the very Lansdowne MS, in question. If 
_ were adopted, they very soon ceased 
to be effective. But I cannot here carry 
the story further. I must go back to Mr. 
Ordish’s statement that the players were 
formally expelled from the City in 1575. 
Now there is no sign of any other order of 
expulsion than the undated Singleton one. 
Temporary inhibitions during times of plague 
were frequently ordered by the Pri Gouseil 


in the Fields, as well as in the City. If, 
then, Mr. Ordish is right, the Singleton 
order must have been issued in 1575, at a 





very short interval after the Act of Hawes 
Mayor. But this is not consistent with the 
account given by the champion of the City 
in the MS., for he speaks of the two orders 
as separated by a period of agitation and 
denunciatory sermons. Nor is it consistent 
with the statement in Rawlidge’s Monster 
Lately Fou-d Out (1628), that soon after 
1580 the citizens expelled the players and 
‘quite pulled down ard suppressed” the 
playhouses in the City. On the other hand, 
the order is said in the MS. to have pre- 
ceded the fall of a scaffold at Paris Garden on 


January 13,1583. We cannot, then, be wrong | ( 


in attributing it to the period of peculiar 
stubbornness on the part of the Corporation 
which began with the plague of 1581, and 
lasted to the close of 1582. To clench m 
argument. The reason why Mr. Ordis 

uts the expulsion in 1575 is that some un- 
thinking hand has endorsed the documents 
in the Lansdowne MS. with that very date; 
from which it would naturally follow that 
the order referred to in them could be no 
later. But the endorsement is a manifest 
error, for the papers concern “ the Queen’s 
Majesty’s poor players,” who were first 
licensed in 1583, and they mention the 
accident in Paris Garden, which took place 
in the same year. I have been prolix and 
curious upon this point, because the mis- 
conception is not proper to Mr. Ordish, but 
has been common hitherto to all writers 
upon the Elizabethan stage. 

Mr. Ordish claims in his preface to have 
‘*yescued from oblivion another of the old 

layhouses,” that, namely, at Newington 

utts. He does not, however, really add 
much to our knowledgo of this shadowy 
home of the drama. Henslowe’s Diary 
contains a list of plays performed by “ my 
Lord Strange’s men” between February 
19, 1591-2 and June 22, 1592, This 
list has been generally referred to the 
Rose, but Mr. Ordish would refer it to 
Newington Butts, for this reason. At an 
earlier page in the same Diary occurs an 
account headed, “ Jesus, 1592. A note of 
suche carges as as I here layd owt a bowte 
my play howsse, in the yeare of our Lord 
1592, as foloweth.” The account is pretty 
evidently that for the original building of 
the Rose. If, then, this theatre was not 
built until 1592, performances can hardly 
have been held in it as early as February 
19, 1591-2. But Henslowe is very casual 
with his dates. Sometimes he reckons his 
year from January 1, sometimes from 
March 26. The Rose may have been 
built in the first two months of 1591-2, 
and at once brought into use. Or the 
account may have been made up and dated 
after the work was completed. We must be 
content, I think, with our present material, 
to leave the point undetermined. 

Mr. Ordish goes very carefully into the 
obscure question of the stages for bear and 
bull baiting on the Surrey side. He does not 
succeed in giving an absolutely clear and con- 
sistent account of the numerous andsomewhat 
ephemeral bear-gardens; but he is surely 
right in his main contention, which is that 
the term Paris Garden was popularly used 
to cover not only the manor of Paris Garden 
proper, but also the bear-gardens in the 
neighbouring Liberty of the Clink, all of 





which were naturally approached by the 
Paris Garden stairs. ne little slip he 
makes in criticising Collier. Oollier says 
that a notice of Paris Garden occurs in a 
book of the household expenses of the Earl 
of Northumberland under the date of 17 
Henry VIII. There is no such notice, 
replies Mr. Ordish, in the Northumberland 
Household Book, which was published by 
Bishop Percy in 1770. Now I am not con. 
cerned to defend all the pleasing fictions by 
which Oollier diversified the facts of 
literary history. But he does mention 
Hist, D.P., i. 86), as existing in a decayed 
MS. in the Chapter-house at Westminster, 
‘a volume of the receipts and expenditure 
of the Earl of Northumberland in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth years of the reign of 
Henry VIII.” : and he quotes from it an 
item for “ bothyr from Poll’s wharfe to 
Pary’s en, and from Pary’s garden to 
my lorde COardinallys and from lorde 
Cardinallys to Pary’s garden.” I have not 
verified the existence of the MS., which may 
or may not be a myth, and in any caso 
the entry quoted says nothing about bear- 
baiting. 

I trust that I have not treated Mr. Ordish’s 
really valuable book in a carping spirit. He 
is as concerned as I am to get at the right 
solution of the many disputed questions with 
which it deals; and in the present state of 
our knowledge it is more t one man’s 
work to rightly unravel these. I shall 
look forward with interest to his companion 
volume on the Theatres ‘‘ in the town.” 

Epmunp K. Cuampers. 








REGENERATION, 


Conventional Lies of our Civilisation. By 
Max Nordau. (Heinemann.) 


Ir is scarcely the fashion at present to 
account among the optimists the clever 
writer who chooses to be known as Max 
Nordau. His recent onslaught upon idols 
of the literary market-place appears to leave 
little room for him among the descendants of 
the worthy Dr. Pangloss. Yet in the earlier 
work, of which an adequate English trans- 
lation is now before us, he ranges himself 
definitely on the side of the angels. ‘Tho 
future of humanity,” he assures us, “is 
elevation and not degradation ; its develop- 
ment will make it better and nobler, not 
worse and more vulgar, as its calumniators 
claim,” In compensation for this brilliant 
view of the future, Herr Nordau speaks very 
uncompromising truth, and wr ~ some- 
thing more than the truth, about the 
present. ‘I see the civilisation of to-day,” 
he frankly observes, ‘‘ whose characteristics 
are pessimism, lying, and selfish egotism, 
followed by a civilisation of truth, love of 
one’s neighbour, and cheerfulness.” The 
colour of his remarkable book is determined 
by the former part of this twofold vision. 
The times are out of joint, he unceasingly 
declares ; but, unlike Hamlet, he is not dis- 
posed to find fault with nature for sending 
him to mend them. 

‘‘All around us we notice a general sense 
of uneasiness, and a mental irritation which 
assumes in one mind the form of grief or 
anger at the unbearable state of affairs in this 
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world, and in another uces a decided 
longing for a change in the conditions of 
modern life.” 

Herr Nordau, while he is too philo- 
sophical to admit the cause, shows traces in 
his writings of both effects. His book is 
a vigorous attack upon the “lies” which 
in these days represent, he says, most of 
the cherished aims and aspirations, hopes 
and helps of our forefathers. Religion, 
loyalty, Dee love, are the names 
associated with all that has hitherto been 
best and greatest in human life. Nowa- 
days, however, they no longer cover living 
realities : the souls of them are thoroughly 
worn out, and the empty bodies hang about 
us as useless and hindering as the discarded 
case of a dragon-fly’s wings. That is, in 
effect, Herr Nordau’s present contention. 
He is no devout lover, to follow in the train 
of the Age, singing, like the court musicians 
in Voltairo’s brilliant story, 

*‘Ah! combien Monseigneur 

Doit étre content de lui-méme!” 
His task is quite the reverse: and the 
attention that he has already commanded, 
both in this country and his own, seems to 
show that the Age has the sense to be 
rather grateful than otherwise to so candid 
a friend. 

No one, I suppose, is so far a “sloppy 
optimist’ nowadays as to maintain that all 
is for the best in this best of all possible 
societies. One can hardly pass a day, for 
instance, without being reminded of such 
little social difficulties as those summarised 
by Matthew Arnold in the famous formula, 
“Wragg is in custody”; nor can we so 
much as pay our water-rates without 
yearning to break up the fountains of 
the great deep. The modern feeling of 
discontent is always with us, whether 
we ascend up into heaven with a kind- 
hearted poetry-book or make our bed in 
hell with the daily papers. Nothing but 
a flight to the waste places of the earth, in 
Norway or Lochaber, can make us remotely 
content with civilisation, and even then we 
usually have to take a return ticket. It is 
a natural consequence that, as the people 
who feel this most acutely are often also 
those with the greatest power of expressing 
their thoughts, the nineteenth century 
possesses & goodly share of what someone 
has called “ the literature of revolt.” Some 
of our youngor and more infallible critics 
are of opinion, so far as I can discover, that 
Dr. Ibsen and Mr. Grant Allen and Herr 
Nordau invented this form of literature. It 
Js really a little older than that, and the 
spirit of the present work is, to speak 
roughly, as ancient as civilisation itself. But 
it is the characteristic of every age, in the 
race as well as in the individual, to take for 
Poe that its own circumstances and 
eelings are as original as its language, 
whereas the truth usually is that there is 
as much plagiarism in these as in its way 
of eating and breathing. Thus, there is not 
very much in Herr Nordau’s book that is 
startlingly new. The reader who now makes 
his first acquaintance with it must remember, 
indeed, that it has been published for some 
ten years in order to do it the full justice 
Which it deserves. That conventional mar- 
Mages are a mistake, and that it is to be 





doubted whether divorce should not be made 
respectable: that the Catholic religion is 
consistent, but out of harmony with science, 
while Protestantism is not even in harmony 
with itself : that the Divine Right of kings is 
antiquated, and Parliamentary Government 
not always truly representative : that genius 
and goodness are not so readily transmissible 
in a family as a title and estate: that the 
economic relations of Labour and Capital at 
present are not consonant with abstract 
principles of justice or prudence— one 
seems to have heard all these things said 
before, without absolutely swooning for 
surprise. All the same, there is a certain 
merit in saying them over again so frankly 
and incisively as Herr Nordau has said 
them—especially in Germany. 

One might, indeed, pick out a number of 
Herr Nordau’s statements and theories for 
criticism in detail, if space permitted. He 
is sometimes a trifle crude, occasionally 
over confident. I doubt, for instance, 
whether his description of English light 
literature can be taken as exact : 

“When it is not describing with gusto crimes 
and scandals of all kinds, murders, burglaries, 
seductions, or testamentary frauds, it portrays 
a model society, in which the members of the 
nobility are all handsome, dignified, cultivated 
and wealthy; while the lower classes are 
honest, God-fearing people, devoted to their 
superiors, the virtuous among them being 
graciously praised and rewarded by Sir This or 
Sir That.” 

I can only conclude that Herr Nordau has 
been studying the Fumily Herald with too 
single an eye. Again, it seems to me that he 
is fairly wide of the mark when he says that 
‘“‘ we acknowledge the struggle for existence 
as the inevitable foundation for all law and 
morality.” Without going into the bio- 
logical part of the question, or mentioning 
the reasons that have brought the extreme 
Darwinian view into some disfavour among 
men of science, I need only quote a passage 
from the late Mr. Huxley, who will not be 
accused either of scientific incompetence or 
of an orthodox bias. 

‘* Social progress,” he said in his admirable 

Romanes Lecture, ‘“‘ means a checking of the 
cosmic process at every step and the substitu- 
tion for it of another, whic may be called the 
ethical process; the end of which is not the 
survival of those who may happen to be the 
fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions 
which obtain, but of those who are ethically 
the fittest.” 
That represents the modern scientific view 
of the foundations of morality, the view, 
indeed, that Herr Nordau himself seems to 
take on the last pages of this book. It 
might be shown, too, that the chapter on 
‘¢ The Matrimonial Lie,” excellent so far as 
it goes, is ludicrously inadequate as a treat- 
ment of the marriage problem, because it 
ignores the fact that a woman may be 
something more than either a mere house- 
wife or else an old maid, and it rather 
absurdly takes for granted that the de- 
termining motive of an ideal marriage must 
be concern for the production of healthy 
children. From this also, itis very apparent 
that the book is a social tractate in usum 
Germanorum. 

However, the intelligent reader will be 
quite able to make most of the needful 





allowances by himself. The fact remains 
that this book seems to be well worth 
reading. It is not so amusing as Degenera- 
tion, but it is a creditable piece of slashing 
criticism upon existing social conditions. 
In spite of a certain intemperance of lan- 
, natural enough in a writer who 

evidently feels himself, like Athanasius, to 
be alone against the world, Herr Nordau 
shows more than once that he can be fair 
even to opponents of his system. But on 
the whole the best thing in this interesting 
book is the = it gives us of its author 
as an optimist. It is hard, indeed, to take 
quite seriously his suggestions of an im- 
roved substitute for religion, upon Comtist 
ines, with the cathedrals given up to 

‘the adoption of orphans by the community, 
the distribution of doting and other presents 
among destitute children, testimonials of honour 
to deserviug fellow citizens on suitable occasions 
in the presence of the public, accompanied by 
songs and music and carried on with order and 
dignity,” 
while the ban se to oust the religious 
craving by Browning societies and municipal 
elections recalls Mr. Henley’s clever satire 
on the hope that the coster could be “ culti- 
vated” by “‘ flymy little bits of blue.” But 
it will please many readers to recognise 
Herr Nordau among the prophets who look 
for “the coming of that glorious time” 
when the “civilisation of truth, love of 
one’s neighbour, and cheerfulness” has 
arrived, and not Degeneration but Re- 
generation is the order of the day. 

W. E. Garrerr FisHer. 








Studies of Men. By George W. Smalley. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Turse “Studies” appeared originally for 
the most part in the New York Tribune. 
They are marked by ——- of style and 
lucidity of exposition, and altogether give 
one the impression of having been produced 
by an able craftsman. While as journalism, 
however, they are excellent, considered as 
literature they cannot lay claim to any high 
rank, From the latter point of view the 
element of permanency is lacking. Mr. 
Smalley knows his subjects, but he is too 
close to them to produce judgments upon 
them which can be regarded as final. 
Especially is this so with that section—and 
it is a full half—of his sketches which deals 
with political personages. Indeed, some of 
the essays remind one of the “literary 
bicyclist.” The phrase is the late Lord 
Bowen’s, and is quoted by Mr. Smalley 
himself, to whom no disrespectful applica- 
tion of it is here intended. But just as 
your bicyclist is generally a person who 
assumes to ‘“‘know the roads” better than 
his fellows, so in these pages we detect a 
certain air of ubiquity. Their author gives 
one the impression of having been every- 
where and known everybody, and his 
views are couched throughout in the strictly 
indicative mood. The results do not 
invariably justify the method adopted. 
Thus, for example, we are informed that 
Mr. Balfour ‘‘does not read the papers” ; 
that ‘it was Dr. Jowett’s habit to wear on 
all occasions and at all times what is called 
full evening dress”; that Lord Rosebery 
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‘ig not a timid, but a careless horseman ”’ ; 
with other novelties of the like interest and 
utility. Of course Mr. Smalley can do much 
better than this ; and if his literary garnish- 
ing is occasionally flimsy, it may be admitted 
that the body of his work is often skilfully 
interpretative and suggestive. 

One advantage possessed by the writer 
lies in the commanding interest of his 
themes—the great contemporaries of our 
period ; and it is this interest which largely 
imparts zest and attractiveness to these 
sketches. Politically the author has his 
prejudices and partialities, and it is by no 
means difficult to make out the bias of his 
views. But it must be granted that he 
knows how to appreciate the qualities of 
politicians whose creed he disapproves. He 
is equally fair to Lord Granville and Mr. 
Parnell, to Sir William Harcourt and Lord 
Randolph Churchill: to the last, indeed, 
somewhat more than fair, perhaps; for, 
while the brilliance of Lord Randolph’s 
talents as a political free-lance may justly 
be conceded, he cannot be regarded as 
having been a heaven-born statesman. 
**Once, when he was on the point of takin 
a step which promised to be disastrous, I oll 
to him that the judgment of everybody whose 
opinion was worth having was against him. 

e turned sharply. ‘Do you think,’ he 

asked, ‘ that I should be where I am if I had 
gone according to the judgment of other 
people?’ He was then at the height of his 
fame and authority. ‘I have had against 
me,’ he went on, ‘at every step the judgment 
of those whose opinion, as you say, is worth 
having. I have uniformly disregarded it. I 
have fed my own life, taken my own views, 
acted on them, and here I am.’” 
It was exactly this faculty for disregarding 
everybody else’s opinion which led to his 
inglorious downfall. ‘The fact is, that 
sagacity and foresight, the two great 
requisites of statesmanship, were unknown 
factors in Lord Randolph’s character, as 
witaess the absurd way in which he acted as 
bear-leader to Boulanger, when that political 
charlatan visited London. This is mildly, 
and as it seems to me, quite mistakenly 
characterised by Mr. Smalley as “an 
instance both of his cosmopolitanism of 
sympathy and of ‘his extreme lenity of 
judgment.” 

To turn from the writer’s political to his 
literary studies, the latter embrace New- 
man, Tennyson, Jowett, Froude, Winthrop, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, G. W. Curtis, 
Francis Magnard, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the only woman who figures in the 
collection. Mr. Smalley here displays both 
acuteness and perspicacity, though his 
judgments are occasionally marked by in- 
completeness of view and consequent incon- 
sistency. Of Newman, for example, he 
writes : 

** The question is often asked how a man with 
great natural acuteness of mind and logical 
training can accept assertions for which there 
is no evidence, or no sufficient evidence. New- 
man seems to have been sent into the world to 
supply an answer to this question. . . . Most 
of us have known men whose minds worked 
with great power up to a certain point, and 
there stopped, and beyond that point did not 
work at all. They were like a steam-engine, 
capable of developing ten thousand horse- 
power within the length of its piston stroke ; 








and a thousandth part of an inch beyond, im- 
potent. Of such minds Newman’s was the 
type, and one of the most brilliant instances. 
Within his own range he could do anything ; 
no sophistry could escape him; there was no 
armour in which he could not find a joint if he 
— to. Outside of it, he was credulous as 
a child,” 


Calling in court Pascal’s dictum that faith 
is an act of will, the author goes on to assert 
that Newman ‘deliberately renounced the 
use of his reason when he had to answer 
for himself the deepest questions of 
religion and of life.” Now it is one 
thing to charge Newman with mental in- 
capacity beyond “a certain point,” and 
quite another to accuse him of intellectual 
renunciation. That he was guilty of the 
latter may be conceded, without for a 
moment forgetting that, had his will been 
differently operative, no one could have 
more completely crushed the fallacies and 
sophistries which, by ‘‘an act of will,” he 
embraced. And may it not be respectfully 
suggested to Mr. Smalley that to gauge 
within the ‘‘ thousandth part of an inch” 
the potency of such a mind as Newman's is 
a mathematical feat of some dubiety ? 

A distinctive feature of the author’s 
pages is the excellence of his stories. Take 
the following, of Tennyson’s introduction 
to “a certain great lady” : 


“‘ He desired to be introduced to her, or, perhaps 
—for his ways were somewhat regal—desired 
that she might be presented tohim. In which- 
ever way it was, the ceremony was transacted, 
and Tennyson’s second remark was this ques- 
tion: ‘O, Lady ——, do I know Lord ——?’ 
The person about whom he thus inquired was a 
peer who, though young, had won wuch dis- 
tinction in public life, and was widely known 
in private. His wife, as it happened, was 
devoted to him, and jealous of any word which 
sounded like disparagement of his position or 
indifference to his renown. She looked Tenny- 
son in the face and answered, with perfect 
composure of manner, ‘I am sure, Lord 
Tennyson, I can’t say. I never heard him 
mention your name in my life.’ For a moment 
the poet was staggered by this straight hit from 
the shoulder, but he had the good sense and 
good temper to take it well.” 

No less characteristic is this of Jowett : 
‘*There was a backward student at Balliol 
who, for failure to pass an examination in 
Greek, was ‘sent down.’ His mother, a good 
and devout mother, went to see the master. 
She explained to him what an excellent lad 
her son was; how filial and how pious. ‘It 
is a hard experience for him, this disgrace,’ 
said the old lady; ‘ but he will have the con- 
solations of religion, and there is always one 
book to which he can turn.’ Jowett eyed 
her and answered: ‘ Yes, madam, the Greck 
Grammar. Good morning.’” 

As careful vignettes of character, these 
contemporary studies of men and manners 
will not only be read with interest and 
enjoyment, but form no mean body of 
material for future reference and reflection. 

Hiram TATTERSALL. 








The Private Memoirs of Louis XV. Taken 
from the Memoirs of Mme. du Hausset, 
Lady’s Maid to Mme. de Pompadour. 
(Nichols. ) 


Ir can —_ be by a sort of self-donying 
ordinance that the publishers of this volume 





have foreborne to issue it with a full critical 
preface; for Mme. du Hausset’s Memoirs 
are not only interesting in themselves, and 
of genuine historical value, but the story 
of their publication is also not without 
interest. Books, as the old saying goes, 
have their special fates. The MS. of these 
Memoirs had fallen, one knows not how, 
into the possession of M. de Marigny, Mme. 
de Pompadour’s brother. He, a careless 
kind of half Bohemian, was about to burn 
it: notin any sense from hostility, or because 
he wished for its suppression as injurious to 
any fair fame his sister might possess, but 
simply because he was burning a lot of old 
papers and did not consider these specially 
worthy of preservation. Senac de Meilhan, 
who was present, begged for the MS., saying 
he liked historical anecdotes, and afterwards 
gave it to Quintin Craufurd, while the two 
were living in exile at Vienna. Here it 
fell into good hands. Quintin Craufurd 
was an excellent Scot who had made a 
large fortune in the East India Company’s 
Service, but had returned to Europe with- 
out “the bad liver and the worse heart,” 
which, according to Macaulay, were popu- 
larly regarded as the peculiar possessions 
of the enriched Nabob of last century. He 
collected things of art with intelligence, 
cultivated letters, made himself a favourite 
in French society and at the French Court; 
afterwards, during the evil days of 
the Revolution, devoting himself bravely 
to the service of Marie Antoinette— 
he helped to concert the abortive flight 
to Varennes—and forfeiting, as an émigré, 
such of his possessions as were in France. 
Craufurd, himself a student and an 
author, appreciated the historical value 
of Mme. du Hausset’s Memoirs, and, 
when better days came, published them. 
His own bona fides is beyond suspicion ; nor 
can there be any reason to question an 
authenticity accepted by Sainte-Beuve, and 
strongly affirmed by MM. Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt in their important work 
on Mme. de Pompadour. 

In truth, it would be a pity if these 
Memoirs were not authentic, seeing how 
very human they are, and how near they 
bring us to a personage who played a really 
important part not only in the history of 
France, but, at one particular moment, 
in the history of Europe. “Elle avait du 
bon, le genre admis,” says Sainte-Beuve 
of Mme. de Pompadour; and, with all 
her many faults, political and private, 
there certainly have been worse mis- 
tresses of kings. Apart from what may be 
called her professional accomplishments, 
which she possessed in a very high degree— 
dancing, singing, acting, an immense faculty 
for providing amusement and interest—she 
had a genuine love of art and letters, and 
her ambition to leave her mark on the his- 
tory of Louis XV.’s reign was not ignoble. 
Nor is it altogether possible to withhold a 
certain amount of almost admiration, sym- 
pathetic for the skill and pluck with which 
she played her game, maintaining herself to 
the end, long after her charms had withered, 
in the favour of the king. That she should 
have succeeded as she did seems almost @ 
miracle: the chances were so much against 
her. For Louis was not only an abject 
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sensualist, but he was, in his mean way, 
devout, with an overwhelming fear of the 
terrors of the next world. en wounded, 
not very seriously, by the dagger of the 
assassin Damiens, he decided to make his 
with heaven, though the Marquise 
Eo hes ceased to be more than a mistress 
in name, by sending her away. 
“ Her friends,” says Mme. du Hausset, ‘‘ came 
in every minute, to give her intelligence. 
Her room was . . . likea church; every- 
body seemed to claim a right to go in and out 
when he chose. Some came, under pretence of 
sympathising, to observe her countenance and 
manner. . . . Madame (de Pompadour) 
having sent for me, I saw the Maréchale de 
Mirepoix coming in. While she was still at 
the door she cried out: ‘What do all these 
trunks mean, Madame? Your people tell me 
youare going.’ ‘Alas! my dear friend, such 
is our Master’s desire, as M. de Machault tells 
me.’ ‘And what does he advise?’ said the 
Maréchale. ‘That I should go without delay ?’ 
During this conversation I was undressing 
Madame, who wished to be at her ease in her 
long chair. ‘Your Keeper of the Seals wants 
to get power into his own hands, and is 
betraying you. Who leaves the field loses it.’ 
I went out....M. de Marigny, ... who 
was always very kind to me, came into my 
room an hour afterwards. I was alone. ‘She 
will remain,’ said he; ‘but mum is the word; 
she will make a semblance of going, so as not 
to give # handle to her enemies. It is the 
little Maréchale who prevailed on her to stay. 
.» +» M. de Machault will be made to pay for 
what he has done.’ ” 


It is the special interest of Mme. du 
Hausset’s Memoirs to introduce us to such 
scenes as these. She was no politician. 
She was evidently not 4 woman of any 
great intellectual capacity ; and, paradoxical 
as it may seem, these very deficiencies served 
her as a chronicler, 

“When I was alone with her””—the Marquise— 
“she talked of many matters which nearly 
concerned her, and she once said to me, ‘ The 
king and I have such implicit confidence in you 
that we look upon you as acat or a dog, and go 
on talking as if you were not there.’ There 
was a little nook adjoining her chamber, which 
has since been altered, where she knew I usually 
sat when we were alone, and where I heard 
everything that was said in the room, unless it 
was spoken in a low voice. . . . All these cir- 
cumstances brought to my knowledge a great 
many things which right feeling will neither 
allow me to tell nor to record. I generally 
wrote without order of time, and thus [in these 
Memoirs] one fact may be related before others 
which preceded it.” 

So she sat in her nook and took her notes, 
somewhat at haphazard and with no special 
skill of ——* woman no longer young, 
for she had a grown-up son, to whom Mme. 
de Pompadour afterwards left a legacy of 
400 livres—a woman with some pretensions 
to birth, and the widow of a poor gentle- 
man. The direct emoluments of her place 
as second lady’s maid were not large—150 
livres a year, while the chief cook had 600 
—and one, at least, of her relations took, as 
she considers, and as the king considered 
too, an over-moral view of her position as 
lady’s maid to the bourgeois mistress of 
Louis XV. But there were perquisites—a 
purse of gold when she had presided over 
the birth of one of Louis’ many illicit off- 
ring, valuable favours obtainable from 
© good-nature of her mistress; and even 














the over-moral lady cousin was propitiated 
when her husband obtained a company of 
horse through Mme. du Hausset’s inter- 
vention. 

Frank T. MarziAts, 








NEW NOVELS. 

Wildersmoor. By C. L. Antrobus. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

An Education, By Frederic Carrel. (Walter 
Scott.) 

The Making of Mary. By Jean Forsyth. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Princess and Priest. 
(Downey. ) 

Phoebe Deacon. 
(Jarrold.) 

The Storm Bird. Translated from the 
Swedish of Axel Lundegord, by Agnes 
Kilgour. (Hodder Bros.) 

Fate’s Grim Sport. By Lyneworth Warde 
and Percy Russell. (Sonnenschein. ) 

By Adverse Winds. By Oliphant Smeaton. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

The Story of Christine Rochefort. 
Choate Prince. (Longmans.) 


By A. S. F. Hardy. 


By Hude Myddleton. 


By Helen 


Drifting. By Marston Moore. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Othello’s Occupation. By Mary Anderson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Wildersmoor opens well, and promises to 
develop into a high class novel. To some 
extent the promise is realised, for the 
character-drawing is exceptionally good. 
Quentin Fleming is a man of strong indi- 
viduality ; and Frances Aveland—whom he 
marries after some years of trial and vicissi- 
tude—just misses being an equally strong 
counterfoil to him. The scene is laid among 
the moorlands of a northern county, and the 
bleak but bracing aspects of that region are 
excellently depicted. The whole burden of 
the narrative turns upon the supposed 
murder of Quentin’s cousin, Ralph Fleming, 
a reckless liver and spendthrift, who had 
been found dead on Wildersmoor. Sus- 
picion falls upon a man who had been his 
companion in many an evil bout, but who 
had something genuinely good at the root 
of his character. This is proved by his 
taking upon himself, when on his death-bed, 
the responsibility for the murder, intending 
thereby to shield Quentin, whom he and 
one or two others really believed to be 

ilty. In the end the secret is revealed. 

here had been no murder at all, the dead 
man having been wounded by Quentin in 
self-defence. Some deep questions affecting 
life, death, and the future are discussed in 
the course of this novel, and many clever 
and witty things are said. Sometimes the 
mind becomes sharper and more keenly 
critical in mountain solitudes than in the 
busy city. It is so in this instance, where 
the characters take original views of life. 
Granny Darlow, the witch, is a survival from 
the nomadic races of the past, with their 
well-known fierceness of nature and sternness 
of demeanour. For Nina Paton, the bright, 
sparkling wife of a lackadaisical vicar, we 
have a profound sympathy. Her husband 














utterly fails to understand her. As she 

thetically says to her friend Frances: “Is 
it not always the man one marries who 
knows least about one? A husband is not 
a friend.” Miss Antrobus has written a 
suggestive and most readable book, which 
has plenty of good work in it, and compels 
one to think. 

Margaret Lawrence, the heroine of the 
story entitled dx Education, is brought up 
by her father—a philosopher embittered by 
his own painful experiences—to care nothing 
for all those things that the world holds 
dear. The “ education,” however, seems to 
be a very dull and aimless sort of affair. 
Lawrence told his daughter that the wisest 
of all men was “he who lives an obscure 
life in an obscure ~~ and never thinks 
about the progress of the world or the future 
of humanity.” And in the last supreme 
moment of dying he assured her that there 
was ‘‘ nothing” beyond. Margaret herself 
seems in some ways lovable ; and when she 
marries a brave young captain who dies 
abroad, leaving her with a child of her own 
to educate, we feel that the problem of life 
bears hardly upon her. It is difficult to tell 
what lesson the author intends to convey ; 
but we can at least hope that Margaret 
lived to rise above the pessimistic philosophy 
of her father. 


The little American story which Miss 
Forsyth has called Zhe Making of Mary is 
sparkling and vivacious; and there is not a 
little humour in it which is inseparable from 
the evolution of the heroine’s character. 
Mary Mason is a child of unknown parents, 
who has been deserted in an extraordinary 
fashion, and who gets passed on from one hand 
to another, until she secures a home in the 
house of a Michigan journalist. From this 
home she refuses to be dislodged, and in 
course of time she causes great commotion 
in the family. Mrs. Gemmell, the wife of 
the journalist, is a warm-hearted Theo- 
sophist. She endeavours to “‘ mother” the 
fugitive child, whose humorous eccentricities 
are supposed to play an important part in 
her ‘‘ making.” But Mary soon begins to 
‘‘ boss the show ”’; and as she grows up into 
an attractive young woman, and flirts out- 
rageously with every eligible and ineligible 
man she meets, the Gemmell household is 
eventually plunged into a state of despair. 
The situation is only relieved when Mary 
obtains a place in a nursing institution. 
Here she contracts smallpox, and loses her 
beauty, and we are left to speculate on the 
future in the light of Nurse Dean’s remark : 
“IT shouldn’t be at all surprised if the 
smallpox were just the making of Mary.” 
Gemmell is well drawn: he is somewhat 
tried by his wife’s Theosophic notions, and 
we sympathise with him when he says, ‘‘ It’s 
better to believe too much than too little, 
but you Theosophists swallow an awful 
lot.” 


Almost, if not quite, the best book on our 
list, from the literary point of view, is Miss 
Hardy’s Princess and Priest. It is written 
with more than the average command of 
language, and with far more than the 
average skill in representing the life of a 
bygone age. The heroine is an Egyptian 
princess, whose mummy has been discovered 
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near the Pyramids of Dahshiir, entombed 
in a sarcophagus of granite, and adorned 
with jewellery, which is now in the Gizeh 
Museum. There is nothing new under the 
sun, for the old Egyptians—as Prof. Sayce 
points out in his preface to this volume— 
were familiar with faith-healing and hypno- 
tism, and believed in marvellous cures 
wrought by the gods or by those whom the 
gods had instructed. In the great medical 

apyrus, compiled in the century before the 
bi of Moses, and discovered by Ebers 
among the ruins of Thebes, we read: “ Lay 
thy hand upon the patient to ease his pain, 
and say that this pain shall depart.” 
Princess Ita, the heroine of this little 
sketch, is called to the work of alleviating 
human misery because of her wonderful 
gifts; but afterwards she descends to the 
ordinary life of wife and mother, espousing 
her gallant lover, the Prince Kha Amen. 
It is delightful to read this romance, because 
of the ease and grace with which it is written. 
The volume closes with a brief, but vivid, 
tale of the harem, in which Mademoiselle 
Etienne falls a victim to the jealousy of 
a Pacha’s wife. The local colour in this 
sketch is remarkable, and we realise the 
whole thing without any effort of the 
imagination. 

There is nothing particularly striking in 
Phoebe Deacon, save the efforts which Phoebe 
makes to save, as a brand from the burning, 
the scapegrace son of an aristocratic house. 
She becomes his guardian angel, but she 
will not be his wife, for she is already 
pledged to Ivo Browne, a manly clergyman 
some years her senior, who has acted as her 
guardian. Wherever Phoebe goes—whether 
into the homes of the rich or the poor—she 
acts as a kind of sunbeam, leaving joy 
behind her. The only fault we have to 
find with her is that she is just a little too 
perfect ‘“‘for human nature’s daily food.” 
The story is well worked out except for one 
thing—we are wondering what vengeance 
will overtake the villain of the piece, when 
he drops suddenly out of the book altogether, 
never more to be heard of. 


The Storm Bird is a powerfully written 
sketch of the historical crisis of 1848, as it 
specially affected Hungary and Austria. 
Anton Schiitte might serve as a type of 
many political leaders—men of noble aspira- 
tions who are handicapped by some fatal 
weakness—while men like Anton Anders- 
son, equally noble and self-sacrificing in 
character, are before their time — they 
conceive schemes which are to hasten 
forward the social millennium, but fail to 
witness their complete fruition. Miss Kil- 
= is to be commended for giving us a 
aithful translation of a really remarkable 
little work. 

The savage irony of Fate is strongly 
illustrated in Fuate’s Grim Sport. A warm- 
hearted, generous girl is cruelly done to 
death by her own mother and another 
heartless woman who was supposed to be 
her protecter. By vindictive and despicable 
methods they estrange her from her lover, 
and it is too late to save the pair when their 
treachery is revealed. Some parts of the 
story are much better written than others. 
The secrets of modern society journalism 








and interviewing are ruthlessly exposed. 
By the way, it is something new to find the 
official residence of a Oolonial Governor 
styled a Vice-regal Lodge. We have many 
governors, but only three viceroys. 


Although protracted to too great a length, 
By Adverse Winds is undoubtedly a story 
exhibiting considerable promise. There is 
an obstinate Scotch professor in it, who will 
insist upon his son being affianced to a 
millionaire’s daughter, because the said 
millionaire had come to his aid with a large 
sum of money when he was overwhelmed 
br pecuniary ruin. Robert Armitage, how- 
ever, has given his heart to poor but pretty 
Elsie Langton, and they are privately 
married. Severe troubles separate them, 
but they are re-united at last, after both 
have been given up for dead. The characters 
are adequately drawn, especially the large- 
hearted millionaire Lindesay, and young 
Armitage and Elsie. It is the kind of book 
to justify us in anticipating that the author 
will be heard from again. 


The most original novel on our list is 
The Story of Christine Rochefort. There is a 
charming old-world flavour about it, and 
yet it deals with one of the stirring 
questions of the nineteenth century—the 
relations between capital and labour. 
Christine is the daughter of a French 
aristocrat, and she marries a chocolate 
manufacturer who employs a great number 
of hands. A dreamy enthusiast appears on 
the scene, who gives Christine the Socialist 
fever; and she has it badly for a time, 
taking the side of the workpeople against 
her own husband. Wild, impracticable 
notions of equality exercise a strange 
fascination over her, until all her ideas 
are brought down like a house of cards by 
the pitiless logic of events. In the crisis of 
her husband’s adversity the grandeur of his 
character stands revealed ; and she not only 
comes to see his practical, sterling sense 
in dealing with the embittered relations 
between employers and employed, but is at 
length moved by a deep personal love for 
him which she has never before felt. All the 
characters are clearly and vigorously drawn; 
and this little book as a whole is eminently 
thoughtful and suggestive. 


A feverish kind of book is Drifting, and 
one apparently aimless in purpose, while it 
is dragged out to an inordinate length. 
None of the characters move us much, and 
those who are not silly are very shady. 
Gladys and Muriel Brandon are obviously 
meant for the two heroines, and the latter 
has some good points about her, yet even she 
excites but a languid interest. Their lovers 
have had many dark passages in their 
career, and Geoffrey Parr particularly has 
had a very versatile experience—picked u 
at Paris, Rome, Monte Carlo, Madrid, 
Africa, Syria, and heaven knows where. 
At a later period Muriel is a professional 
beauty in London society, with such a 
marvellous gift of song that she ‘ knocks 
spots” out of every professional singer, not 
one of whom ventures to sing after her. In 
the end, Muriel is fatally wounded by a 
woman of many aliases, who springs upon 
her “‘ with a fiendish, wild yell of triumph,” 
and inserts a small glittering stiletto in her 
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side. Inher next novel the author would 
do well to practise the virtue of literary 
repression, and to avoid taking—as she des 
in one instance—the name of an honoured 
lady as that of one of her most cynical 
characters. 


It is a little curious that with the great 
Shaksperian character who furnishes the title 
of Othello’s Occupation should be associated 
the name of a distinguished Shaksperian 
actress as author; but it appears that there 
are two Mary Andersons in the field : the 
writer and the actress are two distinct 
persons. It was rather a bold stroke for a 
novelist to take up Othello’s earlier career 
before he married Desdemona, but it 
must be confessed that Miss Anderson has 
achieved a considerable measure of success. 
Her animated descriptions of buccaneering, 
and of the desperate adventures through 
which Othello passed before he settled down 
in Venice, have something of the fire and 
vigour of Rider aemmen | in them. The 
Moor does not appear of that supremely 
kingly nature which Shakspere has repre- 
sented for us, but he is intensely interesting 
notwithstanding, and this sketch of his hair- 
breadth escapes by land and sea will be 
read with avidity. The Morocco maiden 
Marisa, who shares Othello’s fortunes, is 
well drawn ; and the same may be said of 
the Venetian, Admiral Dasti, and the gallant 
Kuights Hospitallers of Malta. 

G. Barnett Smiru. 








SOME CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


Latin and Greek Verse Translations. By the 
Rev. W. Baker, D.D. (Longmans.) This 
book is something of an echo from the past. 
Not many Doctors of Divinity nowadays spend 
their mental energy in such nugae canorac: 
whether their graver work is the better for it, 
may well be doubted. But, in any case, Dr. 
Baker’s versions, and especially his Latin 
versions, are well worth ing: they are 
scholarly and bright, with a pleasant touch of 
humour where it is required. Just fifteen 
years ago, Punch celebrated a Girton lady’s 
triumph in the Tripos by an admirable parody 
of ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud”—and Dr. 
Baker seized his opportunity (p. 19). We give 
the last four lines, hoping to send some readers 
to the whole poem : 

** The ee cry, ‘She’s eighth Wrangler, the 

ear, 


’ 

And the dons nod, ‘ bracketed eight’ ; 

And Girton listens, ‘ We hear, we hear,’ 
And Newnham answers, ‘I wait.’ ’’ 

** * Abstulit octavas laurus,’ anabathra reclamant : 

‘ Octava octavo par ait esse,’ senes. 

Girtona ovans audit, seseque audire fatetur ; 
* At superest victis spes’ Novivicus ait.” 


Nothing can be more felicitous. But the 
celebrated epitaph on the “ poor woman who 
always was tired” is nearly as well rendered 
(pp. 64-67): 
‘* Her last words upon earth were, ‘ Dear friends, 
Tam going 
Where washing ain’t done, nor yet sweeping, 
nor cewing. 
But oeptine there is exact to my wishes, 
For where they don’t eat, there’s no washing up 
dishes.’’’ 
** «En, abeo,’ dixit moriens, ubi nulla lavanturt 
Carbasa, non scopis, non erit usus acu. 
Illic cuncta mihi, fateor, quadrantur ad ungueml, 
Nemo lavat lances qua cibus omnis abest.”’ 
The defect of the book appears to us to be that 
it is too much based upon scholarship papers : 
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that is, it is a scrappy collection of short pieces 
such as the limited time of a scholarship 
examination allows to be presented. For 
instance, Mr. Lang’s perfect little lyrical 
tragedy ‘‘ Pisidice ” consists of five eight-lined 
stanzas. Three of these were set for Latin verse 
in a combined examination at Oxford. But 
Dr. Baker follows this makeshift, and gives us 
a version, not of ‘‘ Pisidice,”’ but of ‘‘ Pisidice ” 
minus the second and fourth stanzas! Fancy 
this poem without its fourth stanza! To make 
a book of this kind yr eed enjoyable, more 
complete versions of y fine poems are 
needed—such versions as the late Lord Lyttel- 
ton made of ‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters,”’ for instance; 
or, at any rate, the whole of the Cleopatra 

isode in Tennyson’s =. not @ mere scra 
like that on pp. 73-75. The prettiest of the Gree 
versions is, we think, that of Shelley’s ‘‘ Lines 
to an Indian Air” (pp. 101-103)—in which, 
however (1. 4), we see no reason why the neuter 
plural &orpa should have a ag verb. There 
is an ugly misprint in the last line of p. 13; 
nor do we welcome the belated re-appearance 
of j for consonantal i in the Latin printing 
throughout. 


Verse Translations from Classic Authors. By 
Cyril E. F. Starkey. (Longmans.) There is 
much that is true, but little that is new, in Mr. 
Starkey’s Preface. That a translator “has to 
steer his course between the Scylla of pedantic 
accuracy and the Charybdis of unscholarly 
freedom,” that he ‘‘must pour old wine into 
new bottles,” &c., these are things undeniable, 
which must have been said, almost totidem 
verbis, & thousand times. The attack on 
Milton’s version of the ‘“‘Ode to Pyrrha ” is 
not fresh either. We confess to a certain 
distrust of all elaborate theories of translation. 
A keen appreciation of the beauty of the 
original, and a command of the less prosaic 
resources Of English, are the required outfit. 
Mr. Starkey gives us, in all, fifty-six versions : 
one from Aeschylus, three from Sophocles, 
five from Catullus, four from Lucretius; the 
rest are from the Odes of Horace. The first— 
that from Aeschylus (Ag. 390-415, ofos xal 
dps €A@dv, x.7-A.)—seems to us unhappy in its 
metre : 

‘* Woe to our palace! Woe! 
Grief shall our leaders know, 

Woe for the couch she pressed, a loving bride ; 
There stands her anguished spouse, 
Mourning dishonoured vows, 

Yet voiceless, unreviling in his pride. 

** He sees that she is gone, 
His soul is yearning on 

For her whom ocean tears from his embrace ; 
Ever a m vision 
Smiles on him in derision, 

Feebly recalling all his lady’s grace.’’ 

Those who think this neat would think the 
original heavy. The third piece (Soph. 0.C. 
1211-48) is better, and has some pretty 
stanzas : 
—_ cos store of pleasure 

our waxing years, 
Seek you long life for Loom 

Lo! its fruition, tears ! 


** There at the goal is waiting, 
Saviour, impartial friend, 
Music and dance abhorring, 
Death—who shall make an end. 
** Brightest of boons from heaven, 
Never to come to birth : 
Speed, if that be not given, 
Back to your mother Earth.’’ 
But why, we wonder, in the ten stanzas of this 
version, is the rhyming system four times varied, 
while the metre isthe same? On the whole, 
we think there is more poetry in the version of 
Catullus’ “‘ Peleus and Thetis ” than elsewhere 
inthe book. (Does not Mr. Starkey, in the 
“refrain,” on p. 32, confuse the arts of 


spinning and weaving?) This stanza, ¢.g., is 
pretty : 
** As the slant billows of the placid main, 
Ruffled by zephyr when Morn’s beauties break, 
*Neath the faint sunlight sweep in tranquil 
And ripplin sof muffled laughter wake : 
When ame 4 99 breez3, fast pe more fast 
they throng, 
And in the dazzle lightly dance along.’’ 
The versions of Horace show a fair number of 
verbal felicities ; but Mr. Starkey does not 
seem to rise with his original. The Regulus Ode, 
for instance, is quite one of the weakest of all, 
as here translated; the prettiest, perhaps, are 
the Odi profanum, &e. & . 106-8), and the 
fragment (p. 127-8) of Ode iii. 29. 


Paraphrases from some Greek and Latin Poets. 
Made by John B. Wainewright. (Oxford; 
Blackwell ; London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
This little book of “‘ primitiae,” as the author 
calls them in his pretty dedication, shows a 
great deal of promise; the contents are sparks 
which will, we hope, be fanned into a real 

tic flame. Theshort piece from the Odyssey 
ay 1, 43, &c.) with which it begins is very 
prettily rendered, though we do not quite like 
the use of “trolled,” to —- a@ goddess 
singing. But among the longer pieces the 
version of ob utv & warpls*IAias (Hecuba, 1-935 sqq.) 
is, we think, quite the best. Here is an 
extract from it (p. 12): 


** Where adown the mirror's rays 
The retreating vistas fly, 
Careless and at ease I gaze 
And my fingers deftly tie 
Hair and snood. 
Soon upon my cushioned bed 
I shall rest my weary head : 
Sleep is good. 
** “Now at last, ye men of Greece, 
Tlion’s streets before you lie. 
Sack, and sail away in peace !’ 
Hark, what means that battle-cry 
Sharp and loud ? 
Forth I speed like Dorian maid 
In a single robe arrayed, 
Freedom’s shroud. 
* * Holy Artemis,’ I cry, 
* Hear and save. 
But there cometh no reply : 
Greek arms gleam ; they close, and I 
Am a slave.”’ 
That is excellent—though we cannot say that 
in the original we find, either expressed or 
implied, the ‘‘ Freedom’s shroud’”’ of st. 2. 
Nor is Mr. Wainewright unskilled in the lighter 
touch of satire and epigram, e.g., in this scrap 
of Lucilius (p. 30): 
** Nicylla, who can dare 
To say you dye your hair? 
Why should you dye it? 
It has not grown less fair, 
Nor lost its glint so rare, 
Since thou didst buy it.’’ 


There are plenty of these scintillations in 
the book; but we hope the translator will not 
be satisfied with the neat and dainty, but 
a without delay, to some sustained 
effort. 


WE must congratulate Mr. H. T. Wharton 
on having received encouragement to bring out 
a third edition of his Sappho (John Lane). It 
is one of those books, of which barely two can 
be expected in a generation, that breathe new 
life into ancient literature. Students value it, 
not only as containing all the scanty fragments 
that have survived, but also for its sober 
simmary of the life and its useful bibliography ; 
while those who have never learnt—or who 
have forgotten—their Greek may draw from 
it the same inspiration that Keats felt on 
first looking into Chapman’s ‘‘Homer.” Yet 


has collected the versions and imitations of 
Sappho from a long line of English = 
shows how strong and permanent has 

the influence of her name. It is pleasing also 
to find such rare treasure cushsinel in a worthy 
casket. As before, both printer and publisher 
have done their best to satisfy the scholar and the 
bibliophile. Some may prefer the virgin white 
of the former bindings; but the archaic lyre 
and the Greek lettering on the present cloth 
cover prove that even the wayward fancy of 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley has been subdued to his 
surroundings. Mr. arton, naturally, has 
not been able to add much to what he gave 
before. Still, he has kept himself abreast of 
the literature on the subject—even in Russia, 
and has been permit to print Richard 
Burton’s rendering of the Ode to Lesbia by 
Catullus. It is commonly said that no trans- 
lation can be final—unless it be that of Omar 
Khayyam. Mr. Wharton’s office, however, is 
not that of a translator, but the more modest 
one of gathering the translations of others, and 
weaving them into a memorial chaplet in 
honour of the world’s lyric poetess. 








p NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Joun Murray will publish in the 
autumn the Journal of a Spy in Paris from 
January to July, 1794. The name of the spy is 
Raoul Hesdin, a French engraver, who seems 
to have been intimate with Fouché and other 
prominent members of the Dantonist party ; 
and he was certainly in the pay of the English 
government, while working at his trade in the 
Tuileries for the Committee of Public Safety. 


Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUs will issue 
shortly Sir Walter Besant’s [estminster, uni- 
form with his Zondon. It wili have for frontis- 
iece an etched plate of ‘‘ The Towers of 
estminster,” by Mr. Francis 8. Walker, 
besides about 130 illustrations in the text by 
Mr. William Patten and others. 


Mr. JAMES Hinton, who has already issued 
two large books on Chronograms, is engaged 
on a third volume on the same subject. It will 
treat of many forms of chronograms met with 
in books, maps, plans, and in metal and stone 
inscriptions, and will be fully illustrated with 
facsimiles, views, &c. The work will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE Kelmscott Press has now ready for issue 
@ new romance by Mr. William Morris, entitled 
Child Christopher and Goldilind the Fair, in 
two volumes 16mo. The issue is limited to 
600 copies, and an egies be given that 
no cheaper edition will be published 


Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN’S new book, entitled 
From the Memoirs of a Minister of France, 
which has been appearing serially in the 
English Illustrated Magazine, will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Go. on September 2. 


Messrs. WitLiAM Buiackwoop & Sons 
announce @ volume entitled Down the Village 
Street: scenes in a West Country hamlet, by 
Mr. Christopher Hare, 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. an- 
nounce the -_ publication of a short work, 
entitled Moral Pathology, by Dr. Arthur Giles. 
It will be founded on the analogy of sin and 
sickness, sin being treated as a moral disease, 
and its origin, nature, cause, consequences, 
prevention, and cure being discussed in some- 
what the same way as ordinary disease is dealt 
with in medical works. Several types of moral 
disorder, such as selfishness, indolence, dis- 
honesty, intemperance, &c., will be dealt with 
in detail ; and the subjects of moral tem - 





more. The industry with which Mr. Wharton 





ments, moral hygiene, and diagnosis will be 
considered. 
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Mr. Unwin is about to publish Kafir Stories, 
by Mr. Scully, the author of some poems 
which appeared a few years ago. It forms one 
in a series of books dealing with races (such as 
Mr. Becke’s By Reef and Palm and Mrs. Chan 
Toon’s Told on the Pagoda) which the publisher 
is gradually forming without the restrictions 
usually applying to series i a special format. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. announce, as in 
preparation, Frances Mary Buss and her Work 
for Education, by Miss Annie E. Ridley. 


Hans BrEITMANN is to the fore again this 
year, as ever— 


** Alvays gay, 
A-workin his way, 
Gettin along 


Mit shtories und song,”’ 


as he says of “‘ Johannes der Scholar” in his 
new book, J/ans Breitmann in Germany, written 
in the amusing dog-English of his former 
work, which is to be published immediately 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


UNDER the title of Chateaux en Espagne, 
Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a volume of poems by Mr. Percy Cross 
Standing, a young journalist. The k is 
dedicated to Sir Edward Russell. 


Messrs. WARD, Lock & BowDEN will pub- 
lish at once a second edition of Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell’s Spring’s Immortality, and Other Poems, 
the first edition having been exhausted some 
little time ago. The Fook has been entirely 
re-set, and will contain a new poem addressed 
to Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, and also a 
prefatory note written specially for this 
edition. 

MEssrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
who published more than sixty years ago the 
original issue of the book, will issue shortly 
a cheap edition of Tales of the Covenanters, by 
Robert Pollok, author of ‘‘The Course of 
Time.” The volume, which will be entirely 
re-set and printed on antique paper, will con- 
tain the life of the author by the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh; a general 
view of the character, literature, aims, and 
attained objects of the Covenanters by the late 
Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee; and twelve 
new illustrations by Mr. H. M. Brock. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. have decided to 
issue their illustrated serial, Heroes of Britain 
in Peace and War, in monthly parts at one 

mny, to be completed in twenty-two num- 

rs. Each number will contain thirty-two 
quarto pages, handsomely illustrated and 
enclosed in a neat wrapper. 


Mr. GEoRGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 
street, Covent Garden, and late manager of the 
firm of Ke Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
will resume business as a publisher on his own 
account, on October 1, at Hart-street, Blooms- 
bury. 

THE business of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., publishers, has been converted into a 
private company. ‘The share capital has been 
taken up by the partners and their friends, and 
there is no debenture issue. The signatories to 
the memorandum of association are—Mr. 
William Swan Sonnenschein, the founder of 
the business; Mr. Herbert Wigram, Madras 
Civil Service (retired); Mr. Rupert Oswald 
Smith; Major Philip H. Dalbiac, M.P. for 
North Camberwell; Colonel Charles Seely, 
late M.P. for West Nottingham; Mr. Frank 
Seely; and Mr. Seymour T. Esdaile. Messrs. 
Sonnenschein, Wigram, and Dalbiac, who have 
managed the business for some years past, are 
the managing directors of the Company. 

A FURTHER grant from the Royal Bounty 
Fund has been offered to Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Banks, author of The Manchester Man, who is 
now old and in infirm health. 


INVITATIONS have been issued for an inter- 
national bibliographical conference, to be held 
at Brussels from September 2 to4. The main 
objects of the conference are to found an inter- 
national institute of biblio, phy, to adopt a 
universal system of classification (apparently 
upon the lines approved by American 
librarians), and to publish a “‘ répertoire biblio- 
graphique universelle.” 


THE Rowfant Club of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
in the press a volume of prose selected from the 
writings of the late Frederick Locker-Lamp- 
son, with an introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
There will also be inserted a prefatory poem 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, dedicated by him 
to Locker in 1886, but here appearing in print 
for the first time. The edition is limited to 
112 copies. 

TuHE twenty-eighth annual report of the 
Peabody Institute at Baltimore records the 
acquisition, by gift, of a MS. Prayer-Book in 
Low German, written on vellum, with twenty- 
five miniatures in rich colours and foliated 
gold borders ; the colophon is dated 1492; and 
the binding is red velvet, with silver clasps and 
corners. Among works purchased, the rarer 
English county histories are conspicuous: such 
as Hutchins’s Dorset, Whitaker and Thoresby’s 
Leeds, Gilbert’s Cornwall, and Richardson’s 
Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire. The library is 
essentially a reference one, as may be gathered 
from a few statistics. In fiction, the total 
number of issues was only 1440, as compared 
with 10,719 in history, 2647 in philology, and 
2357 in Greek and Latin classics. 


THE current number of the Greyfriar, a 
chronicle in black and white by Carthusians 
seme tr ae b Stedman), contains an interesting 
acsimile of a receipt given in 1622 by the first 
head master of arterhouse for £50, in 
respect of the school exhibitions at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The headmaster was Nicholas 
Gray, or Graye—for in the same page he spells 
his name both ways—who was afterwards head- 
master successively of Merchant Taylors’, Eton, 
and Tonbridge ; while among the exhibitioners 
is the name of Joseph Henshaw, bishop of 
Peterborough. The number has for frontis- 
piece a charming drawing by Miss Ethel 
Noon, whom we assume to be somehow 
connected with the school. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Aw article of interest to cricketers will appear 
in the Badminton Magazine for September, by 
Mr. H. Perkins, secretary of the M.C.C., and 
Mr. C. W. Alcock, secretary of the Surrey Club. 
Each of these two authorities has drawn up an 
ideal list of the best eleven of Gentlemen, the 
best eleven of Players, and the best representa- 
tive eleven of England, based on the per- 
formances of the leading cricketers during the 
present season. 


TuE September issue of Longman’s Magazine 
will contain the first part of a narrative of 
modern naval warfare, entitled ‘‘ The New 
Centurion,” dealing with the use of a newly- 
invented system of working heavy guns as quick 
firers. The author is Mr. James Eastwick, who 
has recently introduced the system to the notice 
of the British naval authorities. 


A NEW volume of Chums begins with the 
number published on August 28, which will 
contain the commencement of two new seriul 
stories: ‘‘In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure: a 
Perilous Adventure by Land and Sea,” by 8. 
Walkey; and “From Fag to Monitor: or 
Fighting to the Front,” by Andrew Home. A 

reproduction of Mr. Joy’s picture, 





‘*Nelson’s First Farewell,” will be issued with 
the same number. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A SONG OF THE DYING SUMMER. 


Summer, with her gleaming wings, 

To the coming Autumn sings, 
Chanting all her wrong. 

Autumn, in her robes of gold, 

Showering wealth from every fold, 
Listens to her song. 


** Sister, tell me, tell me why 

Now has come my time to die ? 
Why must I sorrow? 

Hidden in the darksome grave 

Is there nothing that can save? 
Is there no morrow ? 


** Joy and beauty I bestow 
Freely on the earth below 
pe. wooo i. lied 

utumn, ow, re : 
“'T will hasten te thy side 

When my time is past. 
** Fleck’d with white the moaning sea 
Weeps a requiem for thee, 

Sighing in sadness. 
Flowers around thy tomb shall cling ; 
Rest thee, then, until the Spring 

Wakes thee in gladness.”’ 

Crort J. MEAD ALLEN. 








OBITUARY. 
WINSLOW JONES. 
A MAN of _— ~ pee in the history of 


the West has just away, without a 
word of recognition in the papers of his great 
attainments. This was Mr. Winslow Jones, 


who died on July 30, a few weeks after he had 
reached the age of eighty. His father, Mr. 
Pitman Jones, of Exeter, was the friend and 
helper of Dr. George Oliver, the Roman 
Catholic priest, in many antiquarian works, 
and from him the son inherited his tastes 
and his love for the ‘‘ever faithful” city. 
He was brought up as a solicitor, being ad- 
mitted in 1836, and having his offices at the 
cloisters’ gate of the Cathedral yard of Exeter. 
At first he practised by himself; but he after- 
wards took into partnership Mr. Charles John 
Follett, a counexion of Sir William Follett, 
whose family dwelt at Topsham-on-the-Exe. 
About twenty years ago he withdrew from 
business, and gave himself up entirely to the 
pursuit of his favourite studies. His rooms 
were in the Imperial Hotel at Exmouth, and 
there he died. 

The bent of Mr. Jones in earlier life was for 
stones and trees. He had made a careful study 
of geology, and had investigated on the spot the 
formations and the antiquities, both Celtic and 
Roman, in and around the valley of the Loire. 
He had travelled far and wide, at home and 
abroad, in search of rare and fine trees; and it 
was a treat to hear him descant on their charm. 
But during the last twenty years he had fallen 
under the fascination of genealogy, and his 
time was occupied in investigating the history 
of the families and worthies of Exeter and 
South Devon. He wrote but little, only a few 
papers in the ‘Transactions of the Devon 
Association,” and in the Exeter journal called 
Notes and Gleanings; but his knowledge was 
ever at the disposal of his friends. His assist- 
ance was acknowledged even by such experts as 
Mr. C. W. Boase, in his works on the great 
college of the West at Oxford, and Mr. 
Hingston-Randolph, in his reports of the 
episcopal visitations and other documents at 

xeter. Mr. Jones was the first person to be 
consulted on any points of family history con- 
nected with that part of Devon. During my 
stay with him at Exmouth this ros he was 
assisting to prove the descent of Sir Joseph 
Hooker from John Hooker, the chamberlain of 
Exeter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and to 
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trace the ancestry of Sir Joshua Reynolds. To 
the local institutions, such as the long-founded 
Devon and Exeter Institution, and the recently- 
established museum at Exeter, he was a staunch 
friend, and his liberal assistance will be much 


I little thought, when visiting in his com- 
y last April the churches and charitable 
ndations at Exeter, that in four months this 
ight and well-informed archaeologist, then 
full of life and spirits, would be taken from 
us. W. P.{CourtyEy. 





SENATORE COLLACCHIONI. 
Cheltenham : Aug. 15, 1895. 

I read in the Nazione of Florence that the 
above Italian worthy died in his native city, 
the Borgo San Sepolcro, on July 30. 

He studied law at the Siena University 
during the Revolutionary period ; and was 
elected Gonfaloniere of the Borgo from 1846 
to 1849, and againin 1855, always assisting with 
money, and with whatever encouragement lay 
in his power, to promote the cause of Unity 
on the battle-fields of Lombardy and else- 
where. After the annexation of Tuscany to 
Piedmont, he represented San Sepolcro in 
parliament. He was made a Senator of the 
Kingdom in 1868, and retired from active life ; 
but in such busy guise that he continued to 
bestow endless toil in helping on every good 
work within the walls of the venerable city, 
which now loses in him its chief citizen and 
benefactor. 

My knowledge of and indebtedness to him 
depend entirely on an acquaintance of a few 
bours passed in San Sepolero, June 7, 1889. 

Early on a hot morning I had walked the 
distance which separates Anghiari from the 
Borgo, in order to see the artistic treasures it 
contains; and I may as well recount here the 
names and sites of the more important pictures, 
for the guidance of any future wanderer to this 
unfrequented corner of Tuscany. 

I found in the Municipio a “ Crocitizione ” 
by Luca Signorelli, an ‘‘ Annunziazione” by 
Raffaello della Colle, and a ‘‘ Resurrezione ” 
and “Santa Luisa” by Piero della Francesca. 
Also at the Church of the Serviti a 
“Madonna” by Matteo di Siena, and in the 
Church of Santa Chiara an ‘“ Assunzione” by 
Piero della Francesca. 

_The Duomo possesses a magnificent ‘‘ Ascen- 

tione” by Perugino, and a predella formerly 
placed beneath a ‘‘Battessimo” by Piero, 
which I was informed had been sold to a 
London buyer in 1859. 

Fatigued with these and other researches, I 
tuned my steps to the zo of the late 
lamented Senator, whose kind hospitality is 
hep back to my memory by the sight of 
the obituary notice in the above-mentioned 
Florentine journal. 

. His collection of objects of art was very 
interesting to me ; but I retain no list of them, 
and will therefore only instance a very precious 
‘Ereole” by Piero della Francesca of the 
Borgo, a painter whose works, as also those of 

Haello della Colle, are numerous in this 
their native corner of Tuscany and Umbria, 
and especially in the city of Perugi 

Right pleasantly in my mind remain the 
memories of the courteous old Senator’s 
jentilezze, and his kindly farewell words bidding 
me Addio! the next morning at the railwa 
station on my departure for the Citta di 
Castello, 

May this chance rencontre occasion your 
teaders to add Giovanni Battista Collacchioni’s 
tame to those many unregarded ones who 
cherish a profound care and love for choice 


obscurity of a distant isolation ! 
WILLIAM MEROER. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In its first quarterly part for the present 
year (January-March, 1895), the Altpreussische 
Monatsschrift gives continuations of two papers 
from former years—one by W. Briining on the 
attitude of the Bishopric of Ermland to the 
Teutonic Order in the war ending with the 
Peace of Thorn, 1466; the other, by H. Bonk, 
discussing the bearing of natural features on 
the position of the towns and fortresses of the 
same Order. Three shorter articles are re- 
spectively entitled: ‘‘Two, Lists of Archivalia 
of the Old Feudal Lords of Gilgenburg,” by 
G. Conrad; ‘“‘Two Hymns for the Grand 
Master Albert of Brandenburg,” by P. 
Schwenke, with a facsimile; and a letter from 
F. Jacob to Carl Lehrs. An excellent portrait 
of Dr. Reicke heads the number. The second 
(April-June) gives a further instalment of 
r. Bonk’s ‘‘ anthropo-geographical” paper, 
with forty-four sketch-plans of Prussian towns 
in the present century by way of illustration, 
and an additional section of A. Treichel’s folk- 
lore from the plant-world, especially for West 
Prussia. The other papers in this second part 
are an address by Prof. Berthold on Kant’s 
rules for conversation at table; a reconstruction 
of the biography of the poet of Krambambuli, 
Wedekind, who took the pseudonym of Koro- 
mandel; and a speech by H. Prutz to the 
memory of Gustav Hirschfeld (the well-known 
investigator of Asia Minor), with a list of his 
writings. An extra supplement of eighty 
P es contains the first third of a series of 
talian documents collected by Dr. Ehrenberg, 
touching on the ecclesiastical relations of East 
Prussia in the sixteenth century. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Hoors, J. Keats’ Jugend u. Jugendgedichte. Leipzig: 
Reislard. 3 M. 60. 
Mirrueituncen 4. k. deutschen Archiiologischen Instituts. 
Athenische Abtheilg. 20. Bd. 1. u. 2. Heft. Athens: 
Wilberg. 12M. 
HISTORY, ETC. 


Baver, J. Napoleon I. u. seine militiirischen Proklama- 
tionen. Miinchen: Kellerer. 1M. 
aoe F, Der hl. Antonius vy. Padua. Kempten: Kisel. 


Heinemann, O._ Beitriige zur Diplomatik der iilteren 
ory vy. Hildesheim (1130-1246). Marburg: Elwert. 


Innocenti P. P., XI. epistolae ad principes annis VI.-XIII. 
(29. a7 1681-6. Aug. 1689), edente J. J. Berthier. 
Tom. II, Rome: Spithoever. 465 fr. 
Movrin, E. Récits Lorraines : histoire des Ducs de Lorraine 
P beet F poo FO 
UBLIKATIONEN aus den k. . 
Ba. ie lormation in Westfalen u.am Nieder- 
Vv. L. Keller. 8 Thi. 1609-1623. Leipzig : 
Hirzel. 22 M. 
Pusurkationen der Gesellschaft f. rheinische Geschichts- 
kunde. XII. 3. Lfg. Bonn: Behrenit. 9M. 
Scuwartz, B. Die Vert urkunde f. den Preussischen 
ry vom 31 Jan. 1830. 4 Lfg. Breslau: Koebner. 


UnTERsuCcHUNGEN zur deutschen Staats- u. Rechtageschichte. 
49. H Die langobardische Treuhand u. ihre Umbil- 
a zur Testamentsvollstreckung vy. A. Schultze. 
uu: Koebner. 7 M. 50. 


THEOLOGY. 
DarsTELLUNGEN aus d. Gebiet der nichtchristlichen Religions- 
geschichte. 12. Bd. Chinas i 1. Thi. 


Confucius u. seine Lehre vy. R. Dvorak. Miioster : 

Aschendorff. 4M. 

FraykenserG, W. Die Composition d. deuteronomischen 
Richterbuches (Richter ii. 6- xvi.), nebst e. Kritik v. 

Richter xvii.-xxi. Marburg: Elwert. 1 M. 60. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Atrensunc, W. Das Kreidegebiet in Siid-Limburg u. im 
u. Aachen: Creutzer. 1 M. 25. 
Beirrice zur Geschichte der Philosophie d. Mittelalters. 
2 Bd. 2. Hft. Die Philosophie d. Josef(ibn) Zaddik, 
untersucht v. M. Doctor. Miinster: Aschendorff. 2M. 
Eyce.aarpt, H. Ueb. neue Tertiiirpflanzen Siid-Amerik.s, 
Frankfurt-a -M.: Diesterweg. 7 M. 
Reis, O. M. MIlustrationen zur Kenntnis d. Skeletts v. 
A i Frankfur 


—— 7a | ee Agassiz. t-a.-M.: Dies- 

rweg. 

Rogar, F. Die palaearktischen Groes-Schmetterlinge. 16. 
eine. 1M. 20. 


g- Leipzig : H 
Scuuuze, F. bs ( d. indischen Oceans. 1. 
Thi. Die Hyalonemtiden. Berlin: Reimer. 9 M. 
Wenner, C. Beitrige zur Kenntnis einheimischer Pilze. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WRITING IN HOMER. 
F.n Ditton, Cambridge: August 20, 1895. 

Mr. Butler, while declining to answer my 

challenge as regards the point of grammar in- 
volved in the use of cfuara for cijua, never- 
theless at the end of his letter ‘‘ breaks the 
good resolution with which” he ‘began his 
letter’ and asks : 
‘* How can Prof. Ridgeway say that the ojuara of 
1. 168 is ‘unquestionably’ plural of ofa = 
‘mark’? Why may it not be plural of ojua = 
‘document’? The ofa of 1. 176 must surely 
have been the xfvat wruxrés of [l. 169—i.e., a 
diptych or triptych? Where would be the strange- 
ness of Homer regarding this now as plural in 
virtue of its consisting of two or more parts, and 
now as singular in its capacity of a single docu- 
ment ?’’ 

I do not quite see why Mr. Butler broke his 
resolution, except for the purpose of admitting, 
for the second time in thé same letter, that 
ohuata Avypd refers to writing. It was for 
assuming this to be the case that I was 
originally censured by him. In his extremity 
he adopts the meaning of docwments for ojua 
of 1. 176, and of documents for ojuara of 1. 168. 
But a document is a piece of writing, and 
hence cfyara Avypdé of 1. 168 refers to writing. 
Further down in his letter, when dealing 
with the question whether ojmara refers to 
alphabetic symbols or pictographs, he says : 

“*T (Mr. Butler] argued that ypd~as showed the 
poet to conceive of the ojuara not as ‘in contrast 
to,’ but as ‘ consisting of’ ypduuara—i.ec., by Prof. 
Ridgeway’s own showing, of ‘alphabetic symbols,’ 
aud not of pictorial devices.”’ 

If the ofmara Avypa “consisted of ypdupara,”’ 
Mr. Butler bas given up his whole point, and 
I need not rehearse my arguments on the gram- 
matical questions, to which he has not replied. 
I was not, then, in error in taking, with all the 
authorities, ofuara Avypd as referring to writing. 

Surely Mr. Butler does not expect scholars 
to take as serious his argument that xivat, 
being folded, is in one line regarded as plural, 
in another as singular, by the poet. The least 
that we can expect is that he should quote 
some parallels from Homer. If the poet used 
the plural, ofyara Avypd, because the xlvag con- 
sisted of two or more tablets, and not as refer- 
ring to the characters written in a single xivat, 
he would have used the plural of wivat. He 
does use a plural in the line which explains 
ohuara Avypd — i.€., OvpopOdpa woAAd. As the 
contents of the single *ivat, this plural takes 
up the plural ojuata of the preceding line, and 
therefore cfuata are the contents of the mivag. 

The second and minor — is now only left. 
Are the ofpara pictograp ic or alphabetic? I 
say that there is probability in favour of the 
former. Mr. Butler maintains that they are 
alphabetic. Here is his sole argument : 


‘* He [Prof. yam ped. has contended that the 
word +ypduuara (and hence, surely, the verb ypdpe) 
refers to alphabetic symbols, while ofuara should 
be taken as involving a contrast to ypdupara, and 
as implying pictorial devices. . . .” 


I argued that ypdyas showed the poet to con- 
ceive of the cfuara, not as in contrast to, 
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but as consisting of, ypduuara, &c. Because 
yedupara means letters of the alphabet, it by no 
means follows that yeddew can only mean to 
writealphabetic symbols. The fallacy isobvious. 
At all times the Greeks would say ypdpew cijua, 
whether ypdpev meant ‘“‘to scratch” or ‘ to 
paint ” a bird or flower, or any other pictorial 
device. 

If ofjvara in Homer already meant alphabetic 
symbols, how can Mr. Butler account for a 
new name, ypduyara (unknown to Homer), 
coming into use for the Phoenician characters, 
and displacing ofyara? If, on the other hand, 
ofwara of Homer means the earlier pictographic 
writing, we can well understand that when the 
Phoenician alphabet came into use the term 
yedupara was employed for its symbols, cima 
being kept still to denote, in connexion with 
documents, the pictorial device on coin, gem, 
or shield. 

WILtiAM RipGEway. 








WELSH ‘‘DARNIO”: ENGLISH ‘ DARN,” 
Sydenham Hill : August 17, 1895. 

I have already so many bad etymologies on 
my conscience that I feel bound to protest 
against being saddled with one which does not 
belong to me. If I quoted Prof. Skeat’s article 
on “ Darn” at all it was merely because (as I 
stated) in opening his Dictionary haphazard, 
my forefinger happened to pounce upon that 
word, and not because I wished to signify my 
approval of what he said. 
to speak of Prof. Skeat’s derivation from the 
Welsh ‘‘ Darnio” as ‘ the supposed etymology,” 
so that nobody might understand me to express 
any opinion whatever upon a matter which did 
not, at that moment, in the remotest degree 
concern me. I simply wished to call attention 
to the method adopted by Prof. Skeat in writing 
his Dictionary. If Mr. Platt had only had my 
letter before him when he wrote his own he 
would most certainly have substituted Prof. 
Skeat’s name for mine. 

F, OHANCE. 


SCIENCE. 
THE MYSTERIES AND THE EARLY CHURCH. 
Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinen Einfluss 
auf das Christentum. Von Lic. Gustav 


Anrich, privatdozent in Strassburg. 
(Strassburg. ) 


Tue title of this book is an attractive one ; 
the author has been most judicious in the 
selection and arrangement of his matter ; 
and the sobriety of his judgment in drawing 
inferences from it is greatly to be com- 
mended. His conclusion is that there was 
on the part of the Christian Church little 
direct or conscious borrowing from pagan 
cults either of ritual or of the ideas and 
beliefs underlying ritual. The sweepin 

condemnations of the pagan Mysteries which 
meet us in every Father of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries, in themselves forbid the 
hypothesis of actual imitation. On the 
other hand, Dr. Anrich shows most clearly 
that secrecy of ritual performances, steps 
of initiation, rebirth, promises of salvation 
from the torments of the under-world through 
an expiation of sins to be achieved by means 
of ritual acts—that all this, and much more 
besides that was characteristic of the ancient 
Mystery, constituted the form and structure 
which the new faith had perforce to adopt, 


Indeed, I took care | P. 





if it would mould itself to the needs and 


minds of the populations among which it | Greek M. 


Judaea. For these populations, before they 
took up Christianity, already had their fixed 
religious methods and ceremonial habits, to 
which Christianity must conform in order 
to appeal to them. In brief, the ancient 
Mystery was the only form under which 
they could even conceive of, much more 
embrace, a new cult. 

In regard to Baptism and the Eucharist, 
the two chief sacraments, Dr. Anrich points 
out how thoroughly they were moulded to 
the conventional and characteristic form of 
the Mystery as early as the fourth century. 
The process was a gradual and instructive 
one: it came from below, from the mass of 
believers, not from above, not from the 
educated doctors and leaders of opinion ; 
and hence it is difficult to trace, except in 
its finished results. We are all unconscious 
of the quiet and almost underground 
growth till we are suddenly confronted by 
the full-blown organism ; but, by citations 
from Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian, the author proves that in many 
essential respects theassimilation of Christian 
beliefs and rites to the form of the pagan 
Mystery had begun as early as the second 
century. 

Dr. Anrich’s book is very methodic. In 
p. 1-72 he surveys the mystic cults of the 
old world, especially those which were most 
in vogue during the early times of the Roman 
empire. In the second part of his book 
(pp. 74-237) he deals first with the con- 
nexion of the Gnostics with the pagan 
Mysteries, and shows how the Cnostics 
anticipated the Catholic Church in many 
points of ritual and belief. He then deals 
with the Alexandrine Gnosis of Clement 
and Origen, and in his last seventy pages 
traces out the influence of the Greek Mys- 
teries on Baptism and the Eucharist. 

The general impression left on the mind 
by this book is this: that the gulf which 
parted the Church of the fourth and fifth 
century from the earlier pagan cults was 
not so wide and deep as the Fathers 
imagined; and that pagans and Catholics 
had their feet on the same ground and 
inhaled a common religious atmosphere, 
though they knew it not. Another reflec- 
tion, only suggested and not worked out in 
Dr. Anrich’s book, is that the excrescences 
of superstition—such as holy water, holy 
oil, Epopty or elevation of the host before 
the eyes of the faithful, blessing of images 
and pictures, lights and incense, which the 
Teutonic Reformation did away with—were 
precisely those features of the Christian 
religion which it most clearly imbibed from 
the old pagan atmosphere of the Roman 
empire. The Germans, English, Scandi- 
navians, and others who had never properly 
belonged to that empire, found least diffi- 
culty in parting with these features. 

Dr. Anrich hardly seems to realise the 
extent to which the Jews of Alexandria had 
imbibed the atmosphere of the Greek Mys- 
teries. This is clear from a thousand pas- 
sages of Philo, and suggests a possibility 
of which the author takes little or no 
account : namely, that these Hellenic Jews 
may have carried with them into Chris- 
tianity the forms and terminology of the 
teries, as they almost certainly 


spread, when it once extended beyond! did the doctrines of the divine Logos and 








of the Trinity. This is the more probable, 
because these doctrines in their Alexandrine 
formulation come into prominence in the 
Christian Church just about the same epoch 
—namely, the third and fourth centuries—jpn 
which the influence of the Mysteries begins 
to make itself strongly felt. The Greek 
Jew, then, at least helped on the process 
of turning Christianity into a system of 
mysteries having much in common with 
pagan prototypes, though he was not wholly 
responsible for it. 
Frep. 0. ConypEang, 








ARGON AND HELIUM. 


WE quote from the Journal of the Chemical 
Society the following general conclusions of a 
joint paper by Prof. Ramsay, Dr. J. Norman 
Collie, and Mr. Morris W. Travers, entitled 
“Helium a Constituent of Certain Metals” : 


‘Tt cannot be doubted that a close analogy 
exists between argon and helium. Both resist 
sparking with oxygen in presence of caustic soda ; 
both are unattacked by red hot magnesium; 
and, if we draw the usual inference from the ratio 
between their specific heats at constant volume 
and at constant pressure, both are monatomic 
a These properties undoubtedly place them 

the same chemical class, and differentiate them 
from all known elements. 

** Although opinion is divided on the precise 
significance of the ratio of specific heats, 1°66, it 
appears to be most probable that in all cases, 
as in that of mercury, this ratio points to the 
monatomicity of the molecule. If we assume 
this provisionally, it follows that the atomic 
weight of helium is identical with its mole- 
cular weight. The molecular weight is twice 
the density, for the molecular weights of gases 
are compared with the atomic weight of hy: 
taken as unity ; hence the atomic weight of he 
on this assumption is 2°13 x 2 = 42°6. 
again we assume, in making this calculation, that 
helium is a single element, and not a mixture of 
elements. Before discussing this question, it 
ap advisable to inquire whether there is any 
evidence which would corroborate the deduction 
that it is a monatomic element. This evidenco 
must be i for in the properties of argon, for 
those of helium have not as yet been sufficiently 
investigated. 

‘*We know, from countless examples among 
compounds of hydrogen and carbon, that increase 
in molecular weight is accom by rise of 
boiling point; and it may be stated as a proved 
fact that a polymeride has always a higher boiling 
point than the simpler molecule of which the 
polymeride is formed. Among the substances 
germane to this inquiry, ozone and oxygen may be 
cited ; the complex molecule of ozone is shown by 
the higher temperature at which it boils. It might 
be concluded with certainty, therefore, that A, 
—_— - exist, should have a higher boiling point 
t a ; 

‘‘ Next, it is generally the case that the boiling 
point of an element, provided it has not a complex 
molecule like that of sulphur and phosphorus, 1s 
lower, the lower its molecular weight. There are 
the well-known instances of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine ; but if it be objected that these all belong 
to the same group, we may cite the cases of 
hydrogen, —2435°; nitrogen, ~194'4°; and 
oxygen, -—1827°; and we may add chlorine, 
—102°. If argon possessed the atomic weight 
20 and the molecular weight 40, it is probable 
that its boiling point would lie above that 
of chlorine, ins of, as is actually the fact, 
at — 187°, below that of oxygen. But, it may be 
objected, the boiling point is determined, not by 
the molecular weight, but by the density. It may 
be urged that the density of argon is 20, and that 
its molecules, like those of oxygen and nitrogeD, 
are diatomic, in spite of the argument to the con- 
ay fay: the ratio of specific heats. The answer 
to 
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objection is obvious; if this were s0, its 
boiling point should lie above and not below that 
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“These considerations cannot, of course, be 
accepted as evidence, but merely as corroborative 
of the conclusion as regards the monatomicity of 

m. If they apply to argon, they apply with 
force to helium ; and if they are accepted, 
it follows that the atomic weight of helium is 


4°26. 

“Tt is again necessary to consider the character 
of argon in attempting to answer the next 
question : Are argon and helium single elements or 
mixtures of elements? But before diecussing it, 
let us consider another question : How does argon 
happen to occur in the air and helium only in 
minerals ? Why is helium not present in air ? 

‘A satisfactory answer to this question is, we 
think, contained in a paper by Dr. Johnstone 
Stoney (Chem. News, 1895, Ixxi. 67). He there 
shows that, were hydrogen to be present in air 
(and it might be resent, in — of the oxygen 
with which it could be mixed, for a small quantity 
would surely escape combination), it would, in 
virtue of the velocity of its own proper molecular 
motion, remove itself from our planet, and 
emigrate to a celestial body possessing sufficient 
gravitational attraction to holditfast. Dr. Stoney 

ests this explanation to account for the absence 
of an atmosphere and of water vapour on the 
moon, and for the presence of an atmosphere 
of hydrogen on the sun. It would also account 
for the absence of helium in our atmosphere, and 
for the presence of the chromosphericline D;. Of 
courre, if an element can form compounds, or if it 
is absorbed by solids, as helium appears to be, it 
& like hydrogen and helium, be found on the 


“The inertness of these gases would favour their 
existence in the free state. And argon exists in 
the atmosphere, precisely use if forms no 
compounds. Similarly ~~ is a constituent 
of air, because in the first place those elements 
with which it combines directly are comparatively 
rare, and also because such compounds are mostly 
decomposed by water ; and the excess of nitrogen 
therefore occurs in the free state. Similarly, the 
occurrence of free oxygen is due to the fact that 
some remains over, after all or almost all the 
readily oxidised substances have already united 
with oxygen. If there exist 8 similar to argon 
in inertness, they too may be looked for in air. 

“Now if argon possess the atomic weight 40, 
there is no place for it in the periodic table of the 
elements. And up to now there is no exception 
to this orderly arrangement, if the doubtful case 
of tellurium be excluded. Rayleigh and Ramsay 
have shown that the high density of argon can 
hardly be accounted for by supposing that 
molecules of A, are mixed with molecules of A, ; 
and excluding as untenable the supposition that 
argon is a compound, the only remaining 
suggestion is that it is a mixture. No attempts 
have as yet been made to test the correctness of 
this idea ; but riments have already been 
started which, it is hoped, will throw light on this 


question. 

“The density of argon is too high: to fill its 
place in the periodic table, between chlorine and 
potassium, its density should be about 19, and its 
atomic weight 38. We might expect the presence 
of another clement with a density of 41 and an 
atomic weight of 82, to follow bromine, as argon 
follows chlorine ; and this element would probably 
also be a gas, since its density would be only a 
little higher than that of chlorine. 

“ But here we meet with a difficulty. There are 
certain lines in the spectrum of helium coincident 
with lines in the argon spectrum. There can be 
only one explanation, excluding the extremely 
improbable hypothesis, which is not verified in 
any instance, that two elements may give spectra 
containing identical lines. That explanation is, 
of course, that each contains some common in- 

t. The density of helium is, however, so 
low, that tl ere does not appear room for any large 
quantity of a heavier gas; and to fit the periodic 

, the density of argon should be diminished 
by removal of a heavier admixture, rather than 

a by removal of a lighter one. 

Such are the problems which now confront us. 
Until more experiments have thrown further light 
on the subject, we regard it as labour lost to dis- 
cuss the relations of these curious elements to 
tans, Which find their proper place in the periodic 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE last ‘‘ rough list” issued by Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch is mainly devoted to modern Euro- 
~~ philology, on the lines of the late Prince 

-L. Bonaparte’s collection. Of the prince’s 
own publications, however, there are not many 
in the list, and we observe a note to the effect 
that they “are now low in the market.” 
Indeed, except for early Bibles and similar 
bibliographical rarities, we are astonished at 
the low prices asked. The following is the 
classification adopted, which is convenient, if 
not always strictly scientific: Anthropology 
and general philology, where we may specially 
notice a collection of pamphlets, &c., belonging 
to Dr. J. B. Davis, the joint author of Crania 
Britannica; Albanian; Basque, includin 
Larramendi’s dictionary ; Celtic languages an 
archaeology—where Welsh is —— y well 
represented, including Parry’s Bible and Sales- 
bury’s New Testament ; Germanic languages, 
where we find a complete set of the publications 
of the Early English Text Society, and no less 
than three copies of the first Icelandic Bible; 
Romance languages and literature, including 
modern Greek and Romansch (under which 
Lespy’s Grammaire Béarnaise is improperly 
ery Slavonic, where we notice an old 

ussite Bible; Ugrian and Baltic, which is 
made to include Lithuanian, where we notice 
the first Hungarian Bible ; and, finally, Gipsy 
or Romany. 


Dr. Cart DARLING Buck, author of Der 
Vocalismus der Oskischen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1892), has now published in the ‘‘ University 
of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology” a 
study of the Oscan-Umbrian verb-system. 
After giving a tabular synopsis of the Oscan- 
Umbrian verb, on the basis of the traditional 
system of conjugations, he attempts a general 
comparison of the Oscan-Umbrian verb-system 
with that of the Latin. Examining first the 
morpholology, he concludes that the coinci- 
dences—by which he means not mere retention 
of common originals, but community in striking 
features and characteristics—are far more im- 

ortant than the differences: in short, that the 

tin verb-system is, in the main, also the 

Italic. An examination of the syntax leads to 
the same conclusion : 
‘* Tf we make the comparison with early Latin, the 
agreement is practically complete. Nowhere do 
we find a modal or tense use which cannot be 
paralleled in Latin. Old subjunctive and optative 
uses are retained ; and in cases where the Latin 
subjunctive is supposed to be secondary (‘ assimila- 
tion of mode’), Oscan-Umbrian offers parallels. 
As regards the choice between two possible con- 
structions, the relative preponderance is not always 
the same in the Oscan-Umbrian remains as in 
Latin; but we cannot tell how far this may be due 
to the meagre character of the material.” 
Finally, Dr. Buck proceeds to discuss some of 
the forms in detail, and to make several novel 
suggestions. 








FINE ART. 
EGYPTIAN AND ASSYRIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


WE quote the following details of acquisitions 
from the annual report of the keeper of the 
department of Egyptian and Assyrian anti- 
quities in the British Museum : 


‘‘ Purcuases ~Egyptian: A stone cylinder in- 
scribed with the names and titles of Pepi I., King 
of Egypt, about z.c. 3233; it appears to have 
been made for a certain ‘ chief precentor or reader, 
who performed the will of his lord’; the British 
Museum already possesses a somewhat similar 
cylinder in bronze. Two wooden boats, fitted with 
captains and crews, which are models of the 
funeral boats or barges in which the dead were 


ferried over to the tombs on the western bank of 
the Nile; they belong to the period of the XIIth 
Dynasty ; about .c. 2500 ; from Meir, in ig 
Egyot. Two green glazed steatite cylinders in- 
scribed with the names and titles of Usertsen 
III. (?) and of Amenemhat III., Kings of 
Egypt; about n.c. 2300; XIIth Dynasty. 
Green glazed porcelain case for a mummied enake ; 
the snake was laid upon a layer of ‘ biscuit,’ in 
which groves had been made to receive the coils of 
the se t; a grooved covering of ‘ biscuit’ was 
next laid upon it, and when the edges had been 
joined, the whole object was covered with the 
liquid glaze, and then baked in an oven; XXth 
Dynasty ; about z.c. 1200; from Thebes. Three 
limestone stelae; XXth Dynasty; about pc. 
1200; from Thebes. Bronze chain with pendant 
heart; from Thebes. A small carnelian face 
from a plaque, having upon it a golden figure of 
a king in relief; very fine work; XXth 
Dynasty; about ».c. 1200. A papyrus inscribed 
in the hieratic character, with a series of 
funeral compositions written for Queen Netche- 
met, the wife of Her-Heru, the first priest- 
king of Egypt; about n.c. 1040; this papy- 
tus is one of the most important, and is 
probably the oldest of all, belonging to the 
period of the rule of the priest-kings in Egypt ; 
the initial vignette shows the queen in the act of 
adoring (1) ‘Amen-Ri MHarmachis,’ and (2) 
‘ Osiris, the dweller in the underworld, the great 
god, the lord of the Tuat,’ a fact which proves 
that the priests of Amen exalted their god above 
all the ancient cosmic and funeral gods of Egypt ; 
some of the texts in this papyrus are drawn from 
works other than the Book of the Dead in vogue 
during the XVItIth, XIXth, and XXth 
Dynasties, and the illustrations are typical of the 
period; palacographically the document is of 
great value; for its approximate age being 
known, it may be made a fixed point for 
the comparison and dating of other similar 
papyri. A bronze libation vase, inscribed with 
the names and titles of the Princess Auset-em- 
khebit; about nc. 1000; from Lér el-babari. 
A bronze libation vase, inscribed with the names 
and titles of Nesi-ta-neb-asher, a princess and 
priestess of Amen; about ne. 1000; from 
Dér-el-bahari. Green basalt scarab from the net- 
work on bandages over the breast of the mummy 
of Nesi-Khensu, a princess and priestess of Amen ; 
about nc. 1000; this interesting object is 
inscribed with a version of Chapter XXX. B. of 
the Book of the Dead, wherein the deceased prays 
that her heart may not be separated from her in 
the Hall of Osiris, and that no false testimony 
may be borne against her; from Dér el-bahari. 
A small wooden coffin containing a mummified 
portion of the body of Sutimes, the scribe of the 
treasury of the Amen ; about 8 c. 1000 ; from 
Dér el-bahari. Wooden ushabti —_— of the lady 
Aii, inscribed with part of the sixth chapter of the 
Book of the Dead; XXVIth Dynasty; about 
p.c. 600. Green glazed porcelain wshadti figure of 
an inspector of the farms of Amen, inscribed with 
the sixth chapter of the Book of the Dead; 
XXVIth Dynasty ; about n.c. 600. Green glazed 
porcelain plaque, inscribed with the name Psam- 
metichus; XXVIth Dynasty; about n.c. 600. 
Bronze sistrum ; very fine work; from Tell Basta. 
Mould for casting fi s of the aegis of the 

dees Bast; from Tell Basta. A number of 
ragments of papyri, inscribed in Demotic. 
Gnostic gem, inscribed with a figure of the god 
Harpocrates, and with the name of the god 
Abrasax. 

Assyrian.—Six terra-cotta cones, inecribed with 
the names and titles of Gudea, viceroy of Lagash ; 
about n c. 2500. Three contracts dated in the reign 
ot Ammizaduga ; about nc. 2100. Three tablets, 
inecribed with draft agreements ; about ».c. 2000. 
A Babylonian cylinder-seal, inscribed in archaic 
Babylonian characters with the name of a priest of 
Beltis ; belonging to the period of the first Baby- 
lonian Empire. A collection of twelve cylinder- 
seals, bed with their owners’ names, &c. A 
collection of thirty-seven contract tablets of the 
reigns of the kings of the second Babylonian 
Empire, and of the Persian conquerors of Babylon. 
A collection of about 900 tablets, &c., inscribed 
with contracts, letters, lists of estates and 





roperties, &c., of various periods; a —_ 
Sanborn of” these tablets supplement @ 
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collection acquired by the Museum in 1890. 
Bronze rhyton in the form of a mythical animal 
having the horns and ears of an antelope, and the 
snout of a boar; found at Mésul (Nineveh). A 
haematite seal similar to those which have been 
found in Asia Minor, and which are commonly 
called Hittite ; on two of the sides are religious 
scenes, in which a man is represented pouring out 
a libation before a god with two faces, &c., and on 
the base, within a laced work pattern, are remains 
of hieroglyphic symbols, which probabiy formed 
the name of the owner of the seal; the art seems 
to be the result of a mixture of Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Asia Minor influences, and its probable date 
lies between 1.c. 700-100. 

‘* Presents.—A large limestone slab covered 
with a layer of plaster, upon which is painted a 
ecene representing the chair of state and its 
bearers, and a number of the officers of the house- 
hold of Tehuti-hetep, a governor of the nome 
Hermopolites in Upper Egypt in the XIIth 
Dynasty ; about » c. 2500. A series of limestone 
fragments from the tomb of Tehuti-hetep, cn 
which are depicted scenes relating to the agricul- 
tural and industrial operations which were carried 
out on his estate. A series of painted limestone 
fragments, inecriptions, &c., from the tomb of 
Tehuti-nekht, a governor of the nome Hermopo- 
lites in Upper Egypt in the X[Ith Dynasty ; about 
n.c. 2500. The sa objects are from El-bersheh. 
Limestone fragment, inscribed with the name of 
the city of Bih; from Tell Baklich in Upper 
Egypt. A fine bronze figure of the cat-headed 
goddess Bast standing, with four kittens upon a 
pedestal ; in the left hand the goddess holds an 
aegis, and in the right a sisirum ; the tides of the 
pedestal are inscribed with a dedication to the 
goddess, and the eyes are of gold inlaid; this 
interesting object is probebly the work of the 
_— between the XX [Indend XX VIth Dynasties 

reeented by the Committee of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. 

** Bronze figure plated with silver; found on 
the hill at the foot of Lebanon, near Tyre. Stone 
fragmc nt with cartouche of Nekau, King of Egypt, 
8 c., 612. Archaic stone head. Presented by Sir 
A. Wollaston Franks. 

‘Blue painted terra-cotta figure. 
Presented by John Ward, Esq. 

“A rectan, slab of aineten, 14} by 11 
inches, with figures of three men in relief, being 
oy of one of the bas-reliefs representing the 
uilding of the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh, 
now in the British Museum. Presented by F. 
Whelan, Esq. 

‘‘A Babylonian duck-weight. Presented by 
Alfred Holland, Esq. 

** A collection of paper ‘ squeezes’ of Ethiopic, 
Himyaritic, and other inscriptions. Presented by 
J. Theodore Bent, Esq.”’ 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Amonc the additions to the department of prints 
and drawings in the British Museum during the 
past year, we may specially mention a finished 
cartoon in black chalk, pricked for transfer to 
canvas of “The Virgin and Child,” which is 
attributed to Raphael. This is the celebrated 
cartoon formerly in the possession of J. B. 
Ceccomani, at Perugia. A picture correspond- 
ing to it, once in the Orleans Gallery and now 
in England, is known from the names of its 
later possessors as the Hope, Rogers, or 
Mackintosh Madonna. Another important ac- 
quisition is a copy, attributed to F. Zucchero, 
of Holbein’s ‘‘The Triumph of Poverty,” the 
celebrated lost picture executed for the steel- 
yard of the Hanse merchants in Thames-street. 
It is outlined in black with a brush, tinted 
with body colour, and heightened with white. 
It was formerly in the collection of Sir Peter 
Lely. 

Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL, bas prepared for 
publication, with Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the 
course of lectures he delivered at University 
College during the winter of 1894-95, as 


lecturer on illustration at the Slade School. 








The lectures deal with the art of illustration in 
all its branches, the methods of work in all 
mediums, the training of an illustrator, print- 
ing in books, magazines, and newspapers. 
The book is mainly intended as a text-book for 
the use of art students and art schools. 


TE September issue of the Artist (Constable) 
will be devoted mainly to a record and review 
of the national competition of Schools of Art, 
and the exhibition of the successful drawings 
now being held at South Kensington. 


Messrs. Cassett & Co. will publish in 
a few days the first monthly part of an 
entirely new album of views of London and 
its environs, under the title of The Queen’s 
London, dedicated by permission to Her 
Majesty. The work has taken many months 
to prepare, and each part will contain thirty- 
two pages of pictures, with descriptive text. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Philippe Berger submitted a 
report on the excavations made by M. E. 
Gautier to determine the site of the ancient 
Kadesh. Two spotsin the valley of the Orontes 
contest the possession of this city : the tumulus 
which nows bears the name of Tell Neby 
Mindoh, on the spurs of Lebanon, near the 
lake of Homs; and an island situated in the 
middle of this lake. M. Gautier commenced on 
the lake of Homs. He carried with him two 
boats that were capable of being taken to 
pieces, established himself in the island, and 
explored the tumulus which occupies the 
centre of it. Unfortunately, the results were 
negative, leading only to the conclusion that 
Kadesh was not built on the present site of the 
lake of Homs. But M. Gautier’s excavations 
resulted in his discovering in the island traces 
of a series of buildings, one above the other, 
going back from the Byzantine epoch to the 
neolithic age; passing through the Graeco- 
Phoenician period, marked by walls of elaborate 
construction, and the age of bronze, which has 
left in evidence an entire series of tombs, con- 
taining numerous instruments of great interest. 
M. Berger further made mention of the exca- 
vations undertaken this year in Egypt by 
M. Gautier, which resulted in the discovery 
in one hiding-place of ten statues of the same 
prince. 

WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 

‘The two fellowships in classical archaeology 
offered for the year 1895-96 by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens have just 
been awarded. The successful applicants were 
Frank C. Babbitt, A.B. (1890) and Ph.D. (1895) 
at Harvard, and Herbert F. de Cou, A.B. (1888) 
and A.M. (1890) at the University of Michigan. 
Mr. De Cou was a student at the School at Athens 
in 1891-92, and for the last three jears has been 
an instructor in the University of Michigan. 
These fellowships, each of the value of 600 dollars, 
were awarded by a special committee, on the basis 
of such written ev.dence of fitness as the candi- 
dates were able to furnish. There were ceventeen 
applicants, two of them women. These candidates 
had taken their first degree at thirteen different 
American colleges ; four had received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by examination; six had 
studied abroad. Fifteen were teachers, five holding 
the rank of professor orassistant professor. Twenty- 
four fellowships or scholarships had been held by 
them. Their studies had been carried on in 
twerty-one different colleges and universities, five 
in Germany included. Three applicants had 
previously been students at the School at Athens. 
All the applicants, except four, had done graduate 
work in some university of good reputation. In 
1896-97, and thereafter, the fellowships in the 
gift of the managing committee of the School at 
Athens will be awarded by competitive examina- 
tion. The examination will be held, about the 
middle of May, at different colleges in this country, 
at Athens, and in northern Europe.” 








MUSIC. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Applied Forms: a Sequel to ‘‘ Musical Form,” 
By Ebenezer Prout. (Augener.) 


Pror. Prout’s new book may be described ag 
in rondo form. ‘‘ The masterpieces of musical 
literature are better than the best text-books ”— 
such is the quae theme, which is repeated 
throughout the volume like the ‘‘ chorus” or 
refrain of the old French Rondeau. But, one 
must add, they are only the best text-books to 
those who know how to study them. Now, 
that special art our author has attempted to 
teach in the series of educational books which 
he has written. And not only has he shown 
the way, but, by patiently plodding through 
the works of many masters (of the hard labour 
for eighteen months involved in his researches 
the author gives one or two characteristic 
specimens in his Preface), he has saved students 
both time and trouble. 

The present volume is not a whit behind the 
preceding ones in skilful analysis and clear 
exposition. But before noticing a few points 
in it let us turn to the Preface, that part of a 
book to which so few pay any heed; and yet 
such introductory portion often contains matter 
of interest. In the volume under notice, for 
instance, we find our author retracting 
an opinion which he had ‘long held and 
taught.” He formerly considered that Sonata 
Form was binary ; “closer investigation, how- 
ever, convinced him that it was more accurate 
to regard such form as ternary.” A frank 
acknowledgment of this kind is rare: the 
natural pride of man leads him rather to hold 
fast to a theory which he has once promul- 
gated — frequently, in inverse proportion to 
its soundness. Our author gives reasons for 
his new faith; and we quite agree with him 
that the term “binary,” however suitable 
at one time to Sonata Form, is no longer 
so. Yet, notwithstanding his frankness, the 
mode of his conversion does not quite 
satisfy us. Something, he tells us, was 
‘‘added,” which changed the form from 
binary to ternary. Now we know that in 
music, as in nature generally, one form is 
gradually evolved from another; the term 
“added” seems, therefore, scarcely appro- 
priate. Then, again, in his earlier work Prof. 
Prout used the term “ternary” for a special 
kind of movement; and as the one in Sonata 
Form differs considerably in character from it, 
especially in the middle section—the very one 
causing the change of term—he now has to 
speak of Sonata Form as a ‘‘ modified 
ternary. The term “binary” means merely in 
two parts; and it seems a Pity that “ ternary 
could not have been used in a similar sense. 
Until musicians agree as to the exact use and 
meaning of terms— but of that we see no 
immediate prospect—confusion more or lees 
great seems inevitable. In his Musical Form, 
Prof. Prout himself says: ‘It is an un- 
fortunate thing that great difference exists 
among theorists as to the nomenclature of the 
different musical forms.” . 

In chapter vii. we find our author modi- 
fying another statement which he had made 
in his previous volume. He there laid down 
the rule that in a musical sentence “the 
accented bars were those in which the cadences 
occurred.” One of bis examples from Beethoven 
shows, however, cadences in unaccented bars. 
Hence he now admits that there are exceptions 
to that rule. In 1893, reviewing his Musical 
Form, we referred to this very matter, and 
refused to regard the rule, for which Prof. 
Prout acknowledged that he was indebted to 
Dr. Hugo Riemann, as of universal 
application. 
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The practice of composing at the piano is 
strongly deprecated. The author is aware 
“that some eminent composers, notably 
Meyerbeer, were in the habit of doing this” ; 
but, he adds, ‘‘ that fact — nothing in its 
favour.” Why is Meyer alone named? 
Could not the same be said of Beethoven, and 
even of Wagner? We cannot see any icular 
harm in the practice; and we fancy that most, 
if not all, of the great com have done so. 
It seems to us that students should merely be 
warned not to get into the habit of writing at 
the piano, so that they are unable to note down 
their thoughts away from it. Beethoven could 
compose in his room before his instrument ; 
but he could also shape his thoughts in the 
fields or by the running brook. 

In speaking of the development section of a 
Sonata, reference is made to the occasional 
introduction of episodical matter—that is, of 
matter not evolved from the thematic material 
of the exposition. As one illustration, the 
middle section of Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
(Op. 14, No. 1) is given. It may be interesting 
to note that under a sketch of the opening of 
that section the com wrote: Ohne das 
Thema durchzufiihren (‘‘ without developing the 
theme”—namely, the principal theme, as the 
opening bars seem to suggest). 

When the author commenced his volume, it 
was his intention to devote more space than 
he has actually done to the subject of vocal 
music. But on going into the matter, he found 
that to carry out his intentions nothing less 
than a ‘‘ complete history of the rise and pro- 
gress of v music” would be necessary. So 
he has confined himself to a few general hints ; 
and students must wait patiently until the 
busy author finds time to write such a work. 
So many illustrations in Applied Forms are 
taken from the pianoforte works of the masters, 
that an early chapter is devoted to ‘‘ Piano- 
forte Writing,” which some day may possibly 
be expanded into a volume. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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SEA FISHING. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Coox, M.A.,andW. E. P. Pantin, M.A., 
Assistant Masters in St. Paul's School. FIRST PART, 3s. 6d. SECOND PART, 4s. 6d 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being an Abridgment of Macmillan’s 
Latin Course. FIRST PART, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. SECOND PART, 2s. ; KEY, 4s. 6d. net 


MEISSNER’S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. Avpsy, M.A. 4s, 6a. 
CZSAR.—GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By Rev. A. 8. 


Pole, M.A. 1s. 64.—BOOKS II. and ITI., by ne W. G Rutnerrorp, LL.D. 1s. fa te R iv. 
by C. Bayans, M.A. 1s. 6d —BOOKS V. and VL., by C. Cotmecn, M.A. Is. 6d. each. 


CICERO. DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vecabulary, By E. 8S. Savcxeuras, M.A. 


— TBE CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Witktns, 2s, 6d, 

— PRO MILONE. Eiited by F. H. Cotson, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

BUTROPIUS. = BOOKS i, IL. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wetcn, M.A., and 
i, DUFFIELD y, Is. ( 

HORACE.—THE ODES. Raited by T. E, Paar, M.A. 5s, 


— ODES. With Notes and Vocabulary by J. E. Paar, M.A. 
BOOK IIL, 1s. 6d. 


— EPODES. Eidited by T, FE. Paar, M.A. 2s, 

—— EPISTLES. Edited by Prof. A. 8. Witxus, Litt.D. 5s, 

JUVENAL —THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E.G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. 

LIVY.— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALForp. 1s, 6d. 

— BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. ‘By Rev. W. W. Carzs, M.A., and J. E. 


Mecuvuisn, Is. él. 


OVID.—HEROJDUM EPISTULZ XIlI. Edited by E. 8. SHucknurau, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
PEEDRUS. Complete Text, with Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. G. H. Nawu, M.A. 


TACITUS.- -THE HISTORIES, III.—V. Edited by A. D. Gopiey, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. With Notes and Vocabulary, BOOK TI, pepe E. Pace, M.A, 
Is. 64.—BOOK If, By Rev. J. H. Sknine, M.A. Is. 6d. 

—— FENEID. With Notes and Vocabulary BOOK I., by Rev. S. Watro.e, M.A, 
Is, 6d.—BOOK L, by T. BE. Pace, M.A, 1s. 6d.—BOOK TIL, hy T. £. Page, A. 1s. 6d.—BOOK X., 


by 8. G, Owen, M.A, Is. 6d, 
GREEK. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK 'COURSE. Edited hy the Rev. W. Gunton Rutuerroxrp, M.A. 
LL.D., Head Master of Westminster. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. | By the Rev. W. Gunion Ruingrrorp, M.A, LL.D. 
ACCIDENCE, 2s. SYNTAX, 2s. Together, 3s. 6d. 
EASY BXERCISES in ‘GREBK ACCIDENCE. Bs H, G. Unpernrin, M.A, 2s. 
SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A, 2s. 6d, 
BASY EXERCISES on the PIRST GREEK sveTax. By the Rev. G. H, Naur, M.A. 


EUKIPIDES. —IPHIGENIA in AULIS. Hidited by E. B. Evatanp, Litt.D. 7s. 6d, 

~—— ALCESTIS, Edited by Mortimer Lamson Eris, 32, 6d, 

—- ION. Kdited by M. A. Bayrtetp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— MEDEA. With Notes and Voc abulary by Rev. M. A, Bayrrenp, M.A. 1s, 6d, 

—— HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Revs. J. Bonn and f. S. WatPpoue. 1s, 6d. 

HERODOTUS.- BOOK VI. Euited by Prof. J. Steacuan, M.A. 3s, 6d, 

HOMER.—ILIAD. THE STORY of ACHILLE$ (containing BOOK XXIII). By the 
late J. H. Prarr, M.A., and Wacrer Lear, oa . 

THUCYDIDES.—BOOK VII. Euited by E. Mane WANT, M.A, 3s, 6d, 

—— BOOKS VI. and VII Edited by the P, Frost, M.A. 3s. 6a, 


BOOK II, 1s, 6d. 


XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary, By FE. A. Weus. 


Is. dal, 





BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev, A.S. Watrous, M.A, 1s, 6d. 
—  —— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6a, 

——— BOOK VII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H, Naut, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—_ ~ ECONOMICUS. Edited by Rev, H. A. Hounen, Litt.D. 5s, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BACON.—ESSAYS. Edited by F. G. Seuny, M.A. 3s,; sewed, 2s. 6d 
GOLDSMITH.—TSE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Eiited by Professor Masson, 1s, 
~—— MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by Professor Masson. 3s, 6d. 
MILTON. - PARADISE LOST. BCOK III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
CMILLA Ta the press. 


SCOTT.—THE LAY of the LAST. MINSTREC. wv ith Introduction and Notes by G. H. 


Srvart, M.A., and E. H. Ec.rior «» §s. Sd. 
—— THE LAY of me LAST MINSTREL. ‘Edited we Fr wk. 1s TuRNER Paaxave, Is. 
- MARMION. y F.T. Pararave. 1s. 
MARMION. W ‘ith Introduction, copious Notes, and Map. By Micnarn. Macmirtan, 


owed, 2s, Gd. 
SHAKESPEARE Ww ih Introduction and Notes. By K. Detanron, 
ea a Savane nctarteihh 
‘ Is, 9. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 1s. 91. MACBETH. Is = 
HENRY IV. _ Parts I I. and II. 2s. Gi, | THE WINTER'S TALE. 2s. 


each ; sewed, ¢ 


A PRIMER of SHAKESPEARE. By. Prof. Dowpax. 1s, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MERIMEE.—COLOMBA. FEilited by G. FE. Faswacut. 2s. 
MOLIERE.—L’AVARE. Edited by L. M. Morrarry, M.A, 1s, 
-—— LBS FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by G. FE. Fasnacut. 1s, 
- LE MISANTHROPE. With Introduction and Notes. By G. FE. Faswacnr. 1s. 
SOUVESTRE.—LE SERF. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. E. Bextuoy, B.A, 1s, 6d, 
—-- LS B CHEVRIER de LORRAINE. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. E. Berrnoy, 


MACMILLAW'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. FE. Fasnacat. FIRST 
— at A ae wer se Exercises to First Year, Is. SECOND YEAR, 2s. THIRD re 
) Od Gad. each 


MACMILLAN’S P: LOGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By the Same, FIRST YEAR, 

2s « 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Sime, Part I., 2s, 6d,—KEY, 4s, 6d. 
Part IL., 5s.—KEY, 5s. ne 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By the Same. Part I. [ Shortly, 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. Atrrep 


Etwau.t and Gustave Massox. 3s. 6d 


MACM ILLAN & 





FRENCH AND GERMAN- (Continued). 
HAUFF.—DAS WIRT&HAUS im SPESSART. Edited by G. E,Fasnacur. 3s, 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E, Fasnacut. FIRST 
YEAR, 1s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s 6d.—KEYS, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Sams. FIRST YEAR, 


MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Sams. Part I., 2s.6d.—KEY, 4s, 64, 


A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. Wairnry and 
- H. Epoaex. 5s—GERMAN-ENGLISH. 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. ©. Surru, M.A. 3s. 6d, 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Gonngr, M.A, 3s. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By Jonn Ricwarp Greev, LL.D. 
and A. 8. Green. With Maps. 3s. 6d 


GEOGRAPBY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Gerxre. Is. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. Bartnotomew. 1s, 

CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Crarxe. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H.R. Mivt. 3s. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By J. Sime, M.A. Illustrated, 2s. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. By Grorce M. Dawsoy, 


L.D., and A. ScTHeRLAND, M 


A BISTORY of ROME to the ‘BATTLE of ACTIUM. By E. 8S. Suucknuren, M.A. 8s. 6d, 
A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 1s. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME. By Bishop Creicuros, D.D. 1s, 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. By A. B. Bucxiey, 3s, 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Evita Tuompson, 2s. 6d, 


DIVINITY. 
A CLA8S-BOOK of the ¢ CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 
G ACLEAR, 8 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. B 


Rev. G. F. Macrear, D.D. 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the 1 BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 


F. Procter and Rey. G. F. Maciear, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Boyo, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. Tha Greek Text, with Notes by T. E, Pace, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
—— THE AUTHORISED VERSION, with Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
AR ITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. Now Edition, Revised and 


ARITHME Ti 10. in “Te THEORY and PRACTICE. By J. Brooxswrrw, M.A. 4s. 61,- 


ARITHMETIC. for BEGINNERS. By J. and E. J. Brooxsmirn. 1s, 6d.—KEY, 6s. 64. 
A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. Including Alternative Prov fs, with Additional 


Theorems and Exercises, Classified and Arranged. By H.S. Haut, M.A., d FH. Srevens, M.A, 
Masters of the Militar Side, se Cotiaae. BOOKS 1.—VI. and x 4s. 6d.; BOOK : Is.; 
BOOKS T. and LI., 1s. & ; BOOK A 7 .. 24. 6d.; BOOKS L—IV., 33.; BOOKS IL and IIL, 28.; 
BOOKS Lbs and iv., OKs i —VI., 38. ; BOOKS V., VL, ey XL., 2s. ba : Bot 1K Xi, 1s. 
—KEY to I.—VI and Xt, §s. 6d. ; KEY to L—IV., 6s. 6d.; REY to Land XL, is. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID. by I, Topuunter, F.R.S, 3s, hey BOOKS ‘L and IL, ls. 


KEY, Gd. 
FIRST. STEP in EUCLID. By J.G. BrapsHaw. 1s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Curves Surrn, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 


Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 4s, 6d.—K EY, 10s. 
ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By J. Avnor Jarman, 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d, 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Arranged. By Rev. C. A. Jones, and C, H. 
Curyne, M.A, late Mathematical Masters at Westminster School. 2s. éd.—K EY. By the Rev. W 
Faices, M.A. 7s. 6a. 

By H. 8. HALL, M.A., and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A., M.B. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 2s.; with Answers, 2s, 6d, 
BLEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s, 6d.; Answers, ls. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany “Ele- 


mentary Algebra.” Revised. 2s. éd 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d.—KEY, 10s. 6d. 





| ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 8s. 6d. 


By the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A. : 
TRIGONOMETRY r for BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of Triangles. Third 
01 ti , Ga. € 

ELBMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth Edition, 4s, d.—KEY, 8s, 6d. 

HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. Fifth Edition. 4s,6d. Both Parts complete in 1 vol., 7s. 6d, 
| MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. Part I. Mecnanics or Sonips. 2s, 6d, 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. Third Edition. 3s, 64,—KEY, 8s, 6d, 

| ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. Third Edition, 3s, 6d.—KEY, 8s, 6d. 

—— DYNAMICS and STATICS. és. 6d. 


"ELEMENTARY, DYNAMICS of PARTICLES and SOLIDS. By W. M. Hicks, M.A. 
| PRACTICAL LESSONS in PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By A. Ear, M.A. 58, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
THE GRAMMAR of WOOD-WORK. By Wa ter E. Dee@rrpon, Head Instructor 1 
Wood-Work at the Whitechapel Craft School. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 
BLEMENTS of HANDICRAFT and DESIGN. By W. A.S. Benson, M.A. 5s. net. 
DRAWING and DESIGN : a Class Text-Book for Beginners. By E.R. Taxtor. 2s. 6d. 
LEAD WORK: Old and Crnamental, and for the most part English. By W. B. 


Leriar 4s 6d. net. 
A PRIMER of HYGIENE. By E. 8S. Reryoups, M.D. 1s. 
A PRIMER of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By E. A. Baryert and H.C, O’Nertt, 1s. 
DRESSMAKING: a Manual for Teachers. By Mrs. Henry Grenrett, 1s. 


NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, and CUTTING OUT. With Methods of Teaching. #y 
E. Rosevear, Third Edition. 6s. 


& CO., BEDFoRD Srreer, Sreann, Lonpon. 
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